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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1857. 





Potes. 
PARISH REGISTERS. 


I see by “N. & Q.” that this subject is again 
reviving. 
gentlemen associated with some dignitaries of the 
Church, and printed a circular as to the enforcing 
the transmission of bishops’ transcripts, as a pro- 
vision against the destruction, loss, or falsification 
of parish registers. These circulars were sent to 
every one of the bishops; but although the evils 
complained of were admitted, and although the 


subject “pressed heavily on the mind” of one of | 


the most influential of the prelates, yet nothing 
was done: and in some dioceses the registrar has 
continued to receive a large income, while the 
duty imposed on him by the Act of 1813 has been 
wholly neglected. 


persons and places mentioned in such copies to be 
made for public use, and to report yearly to the 
bishop if any parishes failed to send in copies.* 

It must, however, be admitted that the Act of 
1813, while it directs minutely how the copies 
shall be made and sent, gives no power to the 
registrar to enforce the transmission of them ; in- 
deed, the only penalty in the Act is seven years’ 
transportation, which is sagely divided between 
the informer and the poor of the parish! It must 
also be noticed, that in some dioceses, the regis- 
trar’s duties are imposed on a deputy, who re- 


ceives a small salary, and who cannot therefore | 


be expected to be at any expense in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act; but this leads me to 
the directions given by the Act of 1813 to the 
bishops. 
lorum of the several counties within each diocese, 
and the chancellor thereof, were, before February, 
1813, to cause a careful survey to be made of the 
several places in which the parochial registers 
were kept, and to report to the Privy Council 
whether such buildings were safe and proper, or 
at what expense they might be made so ; together 
with their opinion upon the most suitable mode of 
remunerating the officers employed in each re- 
gistry for their additional trouble and expense in 


carrying the provisions of the Act into execution. | 


Thus it appears that had the bishops done their 
‘duty, the Act would have ensured the benefits 
* Many of these transcripts accumulated some years 


ago at the General Post Office, in consequence of their 
being liable to postage from not being formally directed, 


and the Post Office authorities actually committed them | 


to the flames!! Had the registrars reported to the 
bishop, and looked after these transcripts, this would not 
have happened. 


Some twenty-five years since, several | 


That duty was to cause the | 
copies of registers, transmitted to the bishop, to 
be securely deposited and preserved, and carefully | 
arranged ; and correct and alphabetical lists of all | 


accruing from the original injunction in 1597 for 
the transmission of transcripts; and it is hardly 
an excuse to the public to urge that the bishops’ 
registrars have no means of providing for the ex- 
pense of these transcripts, when the bishops have 
neglected the consideration of the means by which 
the expense might be met.* 

With the circular to which I at first referred, 
was sent a printed paper containing “ Notes of 
Forgeries in Parish Registers, detected, in some 


| instances, by Reference to the Bishops’ ‘T'ran- 


scripts thereof.” This paper would interest many 
of your readers, if its length should not preclude 
its admission into your columns.f It very forcibly 
demonstrates the immense importance of these 
transcripts.§ 

The measures to be now adopted for remedying 
the neglect of the past, and providing for the 
future, must be considered in another article. 


J.S. Burn. 


Notes of several of the Forgeries which have been made 
in Parish Registers, and detected, in some instances, by 
reference to the Bishops’ Transcripts thereof; showing, 
therefore, the use and importance of those Transcripts, 
and the necessity for making returns of them with regu- 
larity, and securing their safe custody.§ 

“In the Stafford Peerage Case in 1825, on the counter- 
claim set up by Mrs. Mac Carthy, the House of Lords 
was dissatisfied with certain entries in the parish register 
of Saint Andrew’s, Worcester, which had been produced 
as evidence before them, and required the production of 
the bishop’s transcript ; fortunately a transcript had been 
transmitted to the registry at Worcester, and was accord- 


| ingly produced, when it evidently showed that the ori- 
| ginal register had been interpolated by the insertion of 
| the marriage in question: ‘1686. Edward Rawlins and 


Anne Howard, daughter of the Honourable Henry Ho- 
ward, April 2nd.’ The clergyman, as appeared by the 
evidence, had allowed a stranger to take the register 
away, who no doubt committed the forgery in question. 
A second entry was produced referring to a marriage in 
the parish register of Evesham : ‘1691. Dec. 12th. Thomas 


rte - 5 | Gordon, Gentleman, and Anne Rawlins, Widow of Edw: 
They, together with the Custodes Rotu- | Se ee = open aa 


Rawlins, Grand-daughter of the late Lord Viscount 
Stafford.’ The transcript from Worcester was referred 


| to, which showed that this entry also had been subse- 


quently inserted in the parish register. 

“In another case of suspicion, a reference was made to 
the transcript in the registry of Sarum, when it turned 
out that the true name had been altered to another by an 


* Many years ago I inquired at the Privy Council 


| Office, but could not find that a single report had been 


sent in from the bishops. 

+ See Grimaldi’s Origines Geneal., and Burn’s Hist. of 
Par. Reg., p. 163. : 

[t We have been obliged to omit, at least for the pre- 
sent, the statement of the transcripts in the several 
dioceses. } 

§ The transmission of annual transcripts of registers to 
the bishop of the diocese was first directed by a canon of 
Elizabeth, in 1597, as a protection of property against 
fraud or forgery in the parish register. Although, how- 
ever, this canon has been confirmed by several Acts of 
Parliament, its salutary enactments have been much 
neglected, as will appear by the tables published in 1829, 
in Burn’s History of Parish Registers, p. 163. 
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erasure of two letters, and by inserting upon that erasure 
three other letters instead. 

“In the case of Doe dem. King and White v. Farran, 
which was tried at Chelmsford at the Lent Assizes in 
1829, the plaintiffs produced a certificate from the regis- 
ter of Linton as evidence of the baptism of Ann King, and 
obtained a verdict. After the trial the defendant’s at- 
tornies referred to the transcript of the register at Ely, 
and a forgery in the parish register was thus discovered, 
some person having interpolated this baptism between 
the last entry on the page and the minister’s signature. 
A rule for a new trial was thereupon obtained, and the 
defendant thus preserved her family estates. A true bill 
was found against the delinquent who committed the 
forgery. He immediately left the kingdom, and has not 
since returned. 

“In the case of Lloyd and Passingham in 1809, (16 
Ves. 59.) Lord Eldon refers to a forgery in the register of 
Saint Pancras. His lordship remarks, ‘ The conclusion 
upon the affidavits is that Kendry had gone into the 
church with Young (the parish clerk), had erased by 
pumice-stone and india-rubber (those articles being left 
upon the altar!) some entry in the book, and inserted an 
entry of the burial of Elizabeth Lloyd and the birth of her 
daughter, (Robert Passingham standing outside;) but 
upon inspection it is impossible not to see that the opera- 
tion must have been difficult, as no less than three pages 
must have been obliterated, the names collected on a 
separate paper, and those three pages must have been 
written over.’ Unfortunately no transcript had been re- 
turned to the bishop’s registry, and the consequence was 
a succession of suits at law to the grievous injury of the 
parties, whose estates were attempted to be taken from 
them. 

“ On the death of the Earl of Peterborough in 1814, it 
was clearly understood that, with the exception of the 
Liarony of Mordaunt, all his titles became extinct. An 
attempt was made to make out a claim to this title 
through an Osmond Mordaunt, who it is believed was 
killed at the battle of the Boyne. To effect this, it was 
made to appear that the individual in question had really 
been married, and a marriage was accordingly entered in 
the register of Stoke Fleming, in Devonshire, between 
*The Hon. Osmond Mordaunt and Mary Hyne, 4 Dect 
1689;’ and in the following year a baptism was inserted 
of ‘Tho*® the Son of the Hon. Osmond Mordaunt and 
Mary his wife.’ Search was made at Exeter for the 
transcript of the register of Stoke Fleming, but it was not 
to be found. Upon close inspection however of the parish 
register, it was found that a leaf of entries had been cut 
out of it, and replaced by a blank leaf from the end of the 
book, upon which the forged entry had been written, and 
then fastened in. Being detected in Devonshire, the 
parties then transferred their operations to the parish of 
St. Peter, Cornhill, where it was made to appear that this 
Osmond Mordaunt had on the 25th of June, 1673, mar- 
ried Mary Bulger. This entry was inserted by two 
strangers, who applied in July, 1829, to see the register, 
and were a long time in the vestry with the clerk, who, 
when they went away, boasted of having found what 
they wanted, and of their liberality in giving him half-a- 
sovereign. In this case also there was no transcript of 
the register to assist in the detection of the forgery. 

“In the case of Oldham and Eborall, being an issue 
from the Court of Chancery, tried before the Lord Chief 
Justice, in 1829, the question was, which of two mar- 
riages was the valid one ;— one marriage was by license 
at Birmingham in 1712, and the other by banns (between 
the same parties) at Great Packington in 1714, and in- 
volved the legitimacy of a child born in the intermediate 
time, The marriage of 1712 was not to be found in the 


registry of Birmingham ; but upon reference to the Bishop’s 
registry, at Lichfield, it was found in the transcript which 
had been sent to the Bishop in 1713. Upon comparison of 
this transcript with the original register, it was dis- 
covered that three entries in the latter had been oblite- 
rated by some liquid, one of them being no doubt the 
marriage in question. The jury were of this opinion, and 
by their verdict established the first marriage. 

“ The case of Ansdell v. Gompertz was a case depending 
on the legitimacy of two brothers, Isaac Joseph Isaac, 
and Henry Gulling Isaac, and involving the title to 
nearly 100,0002, in the Court of Chancery. In order to 
prove the legitimacy of the eldest (who was baptized in 
1781, and whose parents were married in 1783), an entry 
of his baptism in 1784 was produced, which had been 
forged by Mr. Hodge, the clergyman of the parish. This, 
however, was ultimately abandoned; and it was then at- 
tempted to be proved that Henry Gulling Isaac was 
legitimate, but no register of his baptism was to be found. 
An issue was directed by the Court of Chancery to try 
whether Henry Gulling Isaac was Jegitimate*: it was 
tried before Mr, Baron Gurney, at Exeter, in March 1837, 
when the jury found for the defendants. When the matter 
came before the Chancellor again, he characterised the 
case as opening a scene of the most wicked conspiracy, 
perjury, forgery, and fraud, which it had ever been his 
misfortune to witness in that court. ‘I see a party,’ said 
his lordship, ‘ by means of forged registers, fabricated in 
the handwriting of Mr. Hodge, a clergyman, by means 
of false evidence procured, supporting those registers, 
and swearing first to the legitimacy of Jsaac, and 
then to the legitimacy of Henry, both of which I am 
quite satisfied are false; and by an agreement between 
them, in the absence of, and keeping out of the way the 
individual who was alone interested in disputing the le- 
gitimacy of the two children, I find this court has been 
imposed upon, and an order obtained procuring the trans- 
fer of, I think, somewhere between 50,0002. and 60,000/. to 
parties who have no title whatever to it. I think when 
these facts come to my knowledge, I should be ill dis- 
charging my duty, if 1 did not put these transactions into 
a course of inquiry elsewhere.’ 

“In the Fendall case in 1839, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into ‘the extraordinary mutilation of 
inscriptions on tombstones, and interpolations in the pa- 
rish register of Marylebone.’ Their report states, that 
the attention of the committee was particularly drawn to 
various alterations and erasures not only in the registers 
of marriages, baptisms, and burials, but also in the 
‘ minister’s fee-book.’ In several instances the name of 
Fendall had been altered to Fuedaillei, Prendielleau, &c., 
&c. In the explanation given by the sexton to the com- 
mittee, he stated, that since the vestry had refused, in 
1834, to pay for copying the registers, as required by the 
52nd George IIT. c. 46., the transcripts had not been fur- 
nished. 

“In an attempt, in the year 1839, to establish a claim 
to the dignity of a baronet, a necessity arose to examine 
some of the original evidences referred to; when upon 
examination’ of the registers of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 
it was discovered that the entry of the marriage of Wil- 
liam Battersby and Jane Fletcher had been altered to 
William Hattersley; and the baptisms of two of their 
children were so altered as to make them appear to have 





* During the trial at Exeter, a transcript of one of the 
registers, it is said, was found in a garret of a private 
house in that city; but as it did not favour the interests 
of the party who discovered it, it was not noticed. Since 
then the transcript has bcen removed, and is not now to 
be found. 
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been the children of William Battersby and Frances his 
wife, the word Jane having been in both cases neatly 
converted into Frances, by the addition of three letters, 
and by altering the J into an F. These forgeries were 
however clearly established by a comparison of the re- 
gisters with the bishop’s transcripts at York, where the 
entries were found in their original and authentic form. In 
the prosecution of inquiries connected with this case, a 
leaf was discovered to be missing from the register of 
Warboys, embracing a particular year, for which no tran- 
script could be found. 

“On the 21st of January, 1840, Henry Fowler and 
Susannah Jordan were charged at Bow Street with forg- 
ing and altering the parish register of East Malling, in 
Kent; and it was stated that property to the amount of 
6,000/. a~year was involved in the inquiry. It appears that 
the first word in an entry of baptism of James Fowler, in 
1688, and the whole of a marriage entry in 1726, ‘ May the 
2ist, married George Fowler to Hannah Bassett,’ were 
forged. On the 12th of February last, the male prisoner 
was committed to take his trial at the next Central 
Criminal Court for the forgery.” 





MICHAEL DRAYTON, 


In the often-quoted Bibliographia poetica of 
mister Joseph Ritson, nine pieces of commenda- 
tory verse are ascribed to Drayton. I could 
make some slight additions to the list on positive 
evidence, besides the lines which follow : — 


“ In Politeuphuian Decastichon. 


“ The curious eye that over-rashly looks, 

And gives no taste nor feeling to the mind, 

Robs its ownself, and wrongs these labour’d books 

Wherein the soul might greater comfort find ; 

But when that sense doth play the busy bee, 

And for the honey, not the poison, reads, 

Then for the labour it receives the fee, 

When as the mind on heavenly sweetness feeds. 

This do thine eye: and if it find not here 

Such precious comforts as may give content, 

And shall confess the travail not too dear, 

Nor idle hours that in this world were spent, 

Never hereafter will I ever look 
For things of worth in any mortal book. 
M. D.” 
Politeuphuia: Wits commonwealth, whence I 

transcribe the above sonnet, was the joint com- 
pilation of John Bodenham and Nicholas Ling, 
and was printed for Ling in 1597. Now, Ling 
published six or more works of Drayton, or new 
editions of his works, in the years 1594—1605, 
and doubtless they were on friendly terms. 
Moreover, the signature applies to no other poet 
of that period, and it is certain that Drayton was 
partial to that style of composition. 
Boiron Corney. 





ADMIRAL BYNG AND HIS EXECUTION. 


“ Dans ce pays-ci il est bon de tuer de temps en temps 
un amiral, pour encourager les autres.” — Candide, ou 
? Optimisme, chap. xxiii. 


This is the reply which Voltaire, in the cleverest, 
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perhaps, of all his works, states Candide to have 
obtained, when he saw the awful and unmerited 
execution of the unfortunate Byng going on at 
Portsmouth. Iam in possession of the log-book 
of the Monarch, 74, at the period (which on Sa- 
turday sennight, the 14th inst., will be just a cen- 
tury), and from which I extract such particulars 
as relate to this victim of prejudice, and of a cruel, 
and at any rate much too severe a sentence. As 
the details from the 8th to 13th of March are very 
similar to those of the 7th, I have omitted to re- 
peat them, that I may not encroach too much on 
your columns. Put. 


“ From a Journal of the Proceedings of H.M. Ship Mo- 


narch, John Montague, E'sq., Commander. 
“In Portsmouth Harbour, moored at the Briddles. 


“1757, Sunday, 6th March. —N.N.W. Fresh gales and 
cloudy weather; began to keep a Guard-boat with six 
men, two armed Marines, and a Midshipman. The Lieute- 
nants began to relieve each other in the charge of Adm! 
Byng. At half-past 8 a.m. Mr. Muckings and Mr. John 
Byng came to the Admiral. 

“ Monday, 7th.— At 4 past 6 p.m. Adm! Byng’s Co. 
went on shore. The guard boat came on board at day- 
light. At 4 past 8 Mr. John Byng came on board, and 
went on shore in half an hour after. At eleven he came 
on board accompanied by Capt. Hervey, Mr. George Byng, 
and Mr. Muckins. The Lieutenants having charge of the 
Admiral as usual. 

“ 8th to 13th as before. 

“ Monday 14.— These 24 hours very squally, with 
showers of rain and wind; Admiral Byng’s Co. as before ; 
at 7 a.m. his Coffin came on board; at 10 a.m. all the 
Ships’ Boats, manned and armed, came to attend his Exe - 
cution; hard gales, lowered down the lower yards: at 
noon all hands were called up to attend his execution; 
he was shot on the larboard side of the Quarter Deck by 
six Marines, attended by Lieut. Clark, the Marshal, and 
Mr. Muckings; these gentlemen went ashore after the 
execution was over. 

“ Tuesday, 15.— Hard gales and squally with rain. 
At } past 9 p.m. sent the Corpse of Mr. Byng ashore, with 
all his baggage, to the Dockyard. 

“N.B. — It is stated that on the 14th, the day of Exe- 
cution, the Adm!’s Coxswain came on board; also at 
4* past nine A.M. came on board to wait on the Adm! 
Mr. Daniel, Mr. Brampston, and Mr, Mellicot, besides the 
Gentlemen above enumerated.” 


JOHN REEKIE, ETC. 


There was an eminent scholar in Glasgow who 
would never admit into his category any of the 
Greek critics but Moor and Porson, for both of 
whom he had the most profound admiration. This 
linguist was John Reekie (or as he was sometimes 


| jocosely designated, “ Johannes Fumosus”), who 


died on January 4, 1811, aged sixty-four, and by 
his own desire was interred in the “ Martyrs’ 
Ground,” on the north side of the cathedral. In 
his religious principles he was one of the people 
called “ Cameronians,” or Old Covenanters. 
Among other property which he left was a clas- 
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sical library of the most renowned editions, which, 
though not large in number of volumes, was sold, 
in cumulo, to a bookseller in London for 800J. 
He was chiefly occupied as a tutor of the Greek 
and Latin languages, in which he educated many 
of the young gentlemen of Glasgow of the first 
families. His qualifications and learning are men- 
tioned by some of his old pupils as deep and ex- 
tensive. At a black-stone examination in the 
University of Glasgow, he made his appearance 
followed by two porters sweating under some pon- 


| 


derous volumes, and when the usual question was | 


put to him by the examining professor, his 
haughty reply was “ Quid non profiteor?” 
the teaching of Greek he said he had a divine 
mission. During his lifetime he had made la- 
borious researches in the Greek language, and at 
his death his MSS. consisted of a number of 
quarto volumes, which he termed his Adversaria, 
in which he had noted materials for a work on the 
etymology of the Greek language, and in explana- 
tion of the manner in which its various dialects 
had arisen, and which comprised also an exposition 
of the Greek prepositions based on Professor 
Moor’s essay on that part -of speech. Unfortu- 
nately, after his death these volumes fell into the 
hands of some of his relations, and it is appre- 
hended that they disappeared through the medium 
of the snuff or grocers’ shops, as with the most 
diligent search for several years afterwards they 
were not recovered: a few of his loose jottings 
and papers alone were preserved by his esteemed 
friend Mr. Robert Hall, of whom see “N. & Q.” 
(2™ S. i. 389., “ The Dechamp Families.”) 

Mr. Reekie, in pursuing his plan, could not per- 
fect it without a dictionary of the Greek language, 
constructed something on the method of Walker's 
English Rhyming Dictionary, in which the words 
should be classed according to their terminations. 
Mr. Hall undertook this irksome task for his 
friend, and in the mode prescribed by him, of 
copying out with his own hand the whole of He- 
dericus Lexicon, &c. It was only in part accom- 
plished at Mr. Reekie’s death, but Mr. Hall had 
the patience and perseverance to complete it. He 
told me that it had altogether occupied him many 
years. It may be about twenty-five years since [ 
saw the MS.: it was unbound, and embraced, I 
am satisfied, nearly a ream of folio writing paper ; 
a fine specimen of beautiful, clear, Greek chiro- 

raphy, for which Mr. Hall was particularly qua- 
ified, and from his abilities also as a Greek 
scholar, I have no doubt it is equally correct. I 
think the MS. will yet be quite in safe keeping, 
and if the printing of it was to be an acquisition 
to Greek literature, it may be said to be ready for 
the press. As I am not well informed on the sub- 
ject, perhaps some of your learned correspondents 
will be so good as to say whether such a work 
would be useful, and if wanted ? 


For | 


G.N. 


Minor Actes. 


“ Good-bye.” —The derivation of this familiar 
expression is generally acknowledged, “God be 
with you.” Your readers may have met with many 
instances of this. But one now before me is very 
striking. It occurs in a curious book, The Mirrour 
which Flatters not, by Le Sieur de la Serre, histo- 
riographer of France; translated by Thos. Cary, 
London, printed for R. Thrale, 1639. 

The passage (p. 73.), which is addressed to 
“ Absolute Kings, and Puissant Sovereigns,” is as 
follows : — 

“ You never seate yourselves upon these thrones of 
magnificence, but, as it were, to take leave of the assem- 
bly; continuing still to give your last God-bwyes, like a 
man who is upon point to depart,” &c. 

A word more about this book. It contains five 
beautiful engraved illustrations, most of them 


| bearing the initials J. P. (probably John Payne). 





These very plates were afterwards used to 
illustrate a book of about the same size, Fair 
Warnings to a Careless World, by Josiah Wood- 
ward, D.D., London, 1707. 

Woodward, who was the author of several re- 
ligious tracts, and wrote a neat little history of 
the Religious Societies of about that date, has 
added to the above cuts one of Lord Rochester on 
his sick bed, with Bishop Burnet praying with 
him at the bed-side. T. B. M. 


Ill-assorted Marriages. — 


“ Marriages: Anno 1621. Francis Fawcett, of the age 
of 93 years, marryed to Anne Hemidge, of the age of 21 
years, upon Sater Daie the 27th Daie of January, 1621.” 


It appears, however, that the bliss of the vener- 
able bridegroom was but of short duration. By 
the next entry: 


“ Burialls: Anno 1621. Francis Fawcett, the above- 
named, was buryed the 8th day of February, 1621; 
having been but 12 daies married.” 

Norsa. 


Introduction of Christmas Trees into England.— 


“ We remember a German of the household of the late 
Queen Caroline making what he termed a Christmus tree, 
for a juvenile party at that festive season. The tree was 
a branch of some evergreen fastened on a board. Its 
boughs bent under the weight of gilt oranges, almonds, 
&c., and under it was a neat model of a farm-house, 
surrounded by figures of animals, &c., and all due accom- 
paniments. The forming Christmas trees is, we believe, 
a common custom in Germany, evidently a remain of the 
pageants constructed at that season in ancient days.” 

In the description of a pageant in the reign of 
King Henry VIIL., a tree appears to have been a 
prominent feature : — 

“ Agaynste the xii daye, or the day of the Epiphanie, 
at nighte before the banket in the Hall at Richemonde, 
was a pageaunt devised like a mountayne glisteringe by 
night, as tho’ it had bene all of golde and set with stones; 
on the top of whiche mountayne was a tree of golde, the 
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braunches and bowes frysed with golde, spredynge on every 
side over the mountayne with roses and pomegarnettes, The 
whiche mountayne was with vices (screws) brought up 
towards the kynge; and out of the same came a ladye 
apparelled in cloth of golde, and the chyldren of honor 
called the henchmen, whiche were fresh disguised, and 
danced a morice before the Kyng; and that done, re- 
entred the mountaine, and then it was drawen backe, the 
wassail or bankit brought in, and so brake up Christmas.” 
— Vide Loseley MSS. 

Cu. Horrer, 


Epitaph at Durham.— The following curicus 
epitaph, of one who was organist of the cathedral 
from 1557 to 1576, and is buried in the Galilee at 
Durham, is quaint and original : 

“ John Brimleis body here doth ly, 
Who praysed God with hand and voice ; 
By mvsickes heavenly harmonie 
Dvll myndes he maid in God rejoice, 
Ilis sovl into the heavens is lyft, 
To prayse Him still that gave the gyft.” 
DuNELMENSIS. 


Marriage in Scotland.— Mr. Napier, Q. C., 
counsel on part of the plaintiff in error in the ex- 
traordinary case of Beamish v. Beamish, lately 
arguing for the necessity of witnesses in the case 
of a marriage “per verba de presenti,” made the 
following statement : 

“Tt is a curious thing in the law of Scotland, as given 
in evidence by Mr. Graham Bell in the Mountgarrett 
case, that if two parties came before the thirteen Judges 
of the Session in Scotland, and acknowledged themselves 
to be man and wife, and if before the parties got down 
stairs twelve of the thirteen died, the evidence of the re- 
maining one would not be suflicient to substantiate that 
marriage. 

A very improbable, but not impossible, case. 

R. C. 

Cork. 

Representations of the Trinity. — Since sending 
my notes on the curious carving in the Musée at 
Ypres, I noticed a similar representation of the 
Trinity in M. Didron’s “ Christian Iconography.” 
The example given by the French archeologist is 


taken from a panel painting in the church of St. | 


Requier. With the exception of a crown to the 
Father, and greater fulness of robe, this concep- 
tion seems to resemble almost exactly that in the 
Ypres Musée. In this instance, however, the 
bird is, as M. Didron remarks, “ completely sacri- 
ficed.” The bird hangs with folded wings and 
claws, by which he is nailed to the upper part of 
the cross, instead of simply resting on it. This is 
prokably a later example than that at Ypres, and 
of the two certainly the most irreverend. 

There are other renderings of the same subject, 
where the wings of the dove connect the other 


two persons of the Trinity, full notice of which | 


may be found in M. Didron’s volume. 
T. Harwoop Pattison. 





Queries. 
AUGUSTINE'S SERMONS. 


In one of Augustine’s Sermons (the 37th), Ser- 
mones ad Fratres in Eremo, we find him positively 
affirming that he had seen in 2thiopia many men 
and women having no heads, but large eyes fixed 
in their breasts — in other respects like himself — 
and also men that had a single eye, and that in 
the forehead. His words are, 

“Ecce ego jam episcopus Hipponensis eram et cum 
quibusdam Servis Christi ad thiopiam perrexi ut eis 
Sanctum Christi evangelium predicarem; et vidimus ibi 
multos homines ac mulieres capita non habentes, sed ocu- 
los grossos fixos in pectore, cetera membra wqualia nobis 
habentes . + .  Vidimus et in inferioribus partibus 
Athiopix homines unum oculum tantum in fronte ha- 
bentes,” &c. 

Of course this marvellous statement could not 
fail to remind one of old Maundeville, who, how- 
ever, does not profess to have seen those whom 
he describes as living on some island of the Ja- 
panese Sea. He says, 

“Tn one of theise yles ben folk of gret stature as geauntes, 
and thei ben hidouse for to loke upon, and they han but 
on eye, and that is in the myddylle of the front . . . 
And in another yle, toward the southe, duellen folk of 
foule stature and of cursed kynde that han no hedes, and 
here eyen ben in here scholdres.” 





Maundeville, of course, sends us back to Pliny, 
whose amusing fables respecting the Arimaspians, 
who dwelt near the “ Cave of the North Wind,” 
and whose single eye was in their forehead, and 
the Blemmyans, whose mouth and eyes adorned 
their breasts, remind us in their turn of the pas- 
sages in Herodotus, where he cites Aristeas of Pro- 
connesus as his authority for the story of the Ari- 
maspians and the Griffins. Here I believe we come 
to a stop, but not to a conclusion ; until we draw 
attention to the remarkable fact that Augustine 
appears to be the only credible witness who speaks 
from his own observation. Now, may [ inquire, 
Ist, Whether there is any other passage in Augus- 
tine’s works bearing on the one I have quoted ? 
| 2nd, Whether there is anything in the character 
and mental constitution of Augustine to induce 
him to state as fact what was not fact? 3rd, Sup- 
| posing the statement to be made in good faith, 
how is the illusion to be accounted for ? 

LETHREDIENSIS. 


OLD 8ST. PAUL'S AND BISHOP BRAYBROOK. 


In the library of James West, Esq., Pres. R.S., 
sold by auction by Messrs. Langford in 1773, 
(Lot 4362.), was a copy of Dugdale’s History of 
St. Paul's Cathedral (fol. 1716.), accompanied 
by — 

“A very curious Account in 5 Fol. Pages, MS. by 
Lord Coleraine, of the Ancestry of Sir Rob. Braybrook, 
| Bp. of London, and of Sir Gerard his nephew; occasioned 
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by his Lordship’s visiting their Remains in the Chapter 


House, 10 Dec. 1675; to which Place they were removed 


with other Bodies from St. Paul’s — and of the singular | 


Devotion of a Lady towards the Remains of the good 
Bishop, which were entire, after 250 years’ Interment, 
upon her Ladyship’s entering the Chamber, but dis- 
covered to be strangely mutilated upon her Departure. 
Copied from his Lordship’s Hand-writing by Timothy 
Thomas, 1721.” 


The lot was published by General Carnac for 
11.9s. Lord Coleraine’s narrative, it is believed, has 
never been printed; but surely it would be worth 
publication, if preserved. Can its existence now 
be traced? Or is it known what became of 
General Carnac’s library ? J.G.N. 

[ We are enabled at once to answer this Query of our 
excellent contributor. Amongst some curious MSS. trans- 
mitted to us by our valuable correspondent A, M. (Franc- 
fort), is the following copy of Lord Coleraine’s narrative. 
We have been obliged to omit some few words as un- 
suited to modern notions : — 


* A Copy (from the Original) of a Letter, or De- 
claration written by the Lord Colrain, bound 
up at the end of S* W™ Dugdale’s 1* Edition 
ot The History of St Paul's Cathedral; which 
Book, with the aforesaid Letter, is now in the 
Library of The Earl of Oxford at Wimpole, in 
Cambridgeshire, Sept. 1730. 


“For the further reviving or preservation of 
y® Memory of Rob‘ Braybroke, I shall add this. 
That I suppose him descended from Henry Bray- 
broke, a Judge of Assize in the reign of Henry IIL, 
1224, who was surprised and forcibly detained 
Prisoner in Bedford Castle, by Fulco de Breant 
(a false foreigner). This man has 130 verdicts 
against him at one time; which so enraged him, 
as thereupon he imprisoned the foresaid Judge 
Braybroke, the supposed Ancestor of Robert, who 
about that time was very honourable, as may ap- 
pear, not onely by the Barony appertaining to 
Rob‘ May, alias Braybroke (King John’s favourite, 
who built Braybroke Castle, now belonging to the 
Griffins}, but also by that esteem the Pope him- 
self had of the said Family, which may be legible 
in the Indulgence of Boniface the 9 to Sir Gerard 
Braybroke the younger (mentioned in Dugdale’s 


Hist. of S* Paul's, p. 46.). This S" Gerard was | 


near of kin, perhaps a Nephew to B’ Roberts, and, 


together with others, gave the whole Manour of | 


Losthall, in Essex, to pray for the Founder in the 
Bishop's Chappell, &c. 

“ Above 250 years after B? Braybroke's decease, 
after the burning of St Paul’s Church, his bones 
were dug up, as his kinsman S‘ Gerard's had like- 
wise been. But altho’ the Pope's Indulgence w* 
not preserve S‘ Gerard's Corps from being dis- 
solv'd, yet the body of this good Prelate was 
taken up intire (by some labourers while they 
were removing the rubbish after the furious con- 
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two places onely, where the pickaxes had (as [ 
| may say) wounded the corps afresh. 

“For myself, going with two other gentlemen 
into the Chapter House of S‘ Paul’s on Friday, 
Decemb® 10", 1675, to see this considerable kind 
of Skeleton, I beheld it complete and compact 
from head to foot, excepting onely the pious and 
accidental injuries it had received, by its too early 
extraction from the grave: viz. It had a breach 
on the skull on the left side, and another on the 
same side into the breast, within which one might 
perceive the lungs and other entralls dried up (in 
the same manner as the outward was), without 
dissoludn or other kinde of decay. 

“But it hath lately rec’ a greater maim than 
these before mentioned by a Female’s defrauding 
(shall I say) or deroding it, as I was told by 
Thomas Boys, Keeper of y* Chapter-House, and 
then present, who gave me y° following relation :— 

“A Lady (as she seem’d to be) of Great 
Quality being attended with a Gentleman, and 2 
or 3 Gentlewomen, desired to see y* body, and to 
be left alone by it for a while. Whereupon her 
Train withdrew together with Tho. Boys out of 
sight, and as they retired, they perceived her 
| Ladyship addressing herself towards the carcass 
| with many Crossings, and great tokens of super- 
stition. Afterwards comeing away to her Com- 
pany, with much satisfaction she told them she 
had done, and went her way, having gratified the 
keeper of y® curiosity, Thomas Boys. He re- 
| turned then to shut up the carcass, but unex- 
pectedly found it serv’d like a Turkish Eunuch. 


“ This odd piece of devotion (shall I call it) or 
curiosity (if not worse), was so notorious to the 
man Tho. Boys (before recited), that he still averrs 
that Bp. Braybrooke (who had also been Lord 
Chancelleur of England in y* reign of Richard II.) 
was thus more despoiled by a kind Lady in a 
quarter of an hour than his Lordship had been by 
the teeth of time for almost 3 centuries of years. 

“The w" I thought worth further taking notice 
| of concerning the Bishop’s body, is, that notw"- 
| standing it hath been too commonly, and methinks 
too carelessly exposed to y*® air (on y* damp 
earthen or ground floor), and to the sight and 
handling of most spectators for 2 or 3 years to- 
| gether, yet the head keeps firm upon the neck, 
and the whole weight of the body (w" is but about 
9 pounds), is supported upon y° tip toes, the 
bones and nerves continuing all (as they were 
stretch’d out after death), without having “any 
Egyptian art used to make mummy of the carcass. 

“For tho’ I pryed very narrowly about it, I c* 
not perceive it had been embowell’d or embalm’d 
| at all. On the right side of y* cheek, there was 
| flesh and hair visible enough to give some notice of 





flagration both of Paul's and London), except in | his effigy, and his stature (which was but ordinary) 
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is so easily to be taken (by reason of the light- 
ness of the whole body), as I could hold it up 
with one hand, being about 8 or 9 pounds weight, 


and all of it looks rather like singed bacon, as if 


it had been overdryed in a hot place than as if it 
had been cured by Surgeons, or wrapt up in Cire 
cloths, &e. Dee. 10. 1675. H. C.” 

The paper is endorsed, “L@ Coleraine’s Acct of the 
behaviour of a certain Dutchess.” "7 


Minor Queries. 
Forthcoming “ Life of Doctor Doyle.” —I have 


been for some time engaged in preparing for pub- 
lication a memoir of the Life and Times of the 
late Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, R. C. Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin, whose remarkably able writings, 
both under bis own signature, and that of “J. K. 
L.” excited so wide a sensation and influence, 
some twenty years ago. I possess a considerable 
quantity of the Bishop’s valuable papers and cor- 
respondence: but as the latter was exceedingly 
varied and extensive, I am quite sure much exists 
in many a home to which “ N. & Q.” is no stranger. 
I would be glad to receive either the original 
autographs, or verbatim copies. If entrusted 
with the former, I pledge myself to return them 
promptly and carefully. Some of the most re- 
spected and distinguished men in Great Britain 
have already aided the work. I shall acknow- 
ledge my obligation to them in my Preface; to 
do so now might appear premature. From the 
nature of my materials, the work will form a 
valuable fragment of Irish Ecclesiastical and Po- 
litical History. Perhaps some of the newspaper 
press would kindly copy this announcement. 

Wicuiam Joun Firz-Patrick. 

Kilmacud Manor, Stillorgan, Dublin. 


Great Bells at Westminster, and a Guild for 
ringing them. — At a time when we are hearing so 
much about Big Ben, and the forthcoming Great 
Bell of Westminster, it may be interesting to note 
that Westminster was celebrated for great bells 
many centuries ago, as the following entry in the 
Patent Rolls (39 Henry III. m. 12.) will prove: 

“ D’ Pulsaioe magne Campane Westm.— BR Omib. & 
Sciatis qi concessimu. p nob. & her. nris frib. de Gilda 
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libtates & libas consuetudines quas habuerit a tempore 
tr. Edward. Reg. & Confessoris usq. ad tempus confectionis 
p’sencid. In cuj. &c. T ut sup* [T. R. apud Westm. viij 
die Mare. }. 

Without further note at present on societies of 
ringers, I would now append a Query: Is any- 
thing known of the fraternity alluded to in the 
time of Edward the Confessor? and what were 
the privileges and customs of such an important 
guild as they must have been ? 

H. T. Exxacombe. 

The Rectory, 


Rollo, the Son of Jarl Ragnvald. — 


“ When Rollo became Duke of Normandy, and his de- 
scendants Kings of England, genealogists had no diffi- 
culty in making out a suitable pedigree for him, tracing 
his ancestors in the maternal line up to Sigurd Ring, and 


Clyst St. Gee 


rege. 


| in the paternal to the Finnish family of Fornjétr, which 


Westm. qui assignati sit ad pulsand magnas campanas | 


Westm. qd ipi & eor. successores singtis annis pcipiant 
C. solidos ad Sc¢m nrm vidett 1. solidos ad Pascha & 1. so- 
lidos ad festum Sci Micfiis donec eis pviderun, in cent 
solidat dre vt redditus ad p’dcam pulsacdem facienda. 
Et qa frés i ipi & eor. successores ingpetan. heant omes 

[* Since the foregoing \ was in ty pe, we have: e asc scertained 
that Lord Coleraine’s narrative was known to Cole (see 
Add, MS. 5833., p. 120.) who communicated it to Gough, 
Jan. 25th, 1774, by whom probably it was printed in The 
Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i. p. 74. The Duchess referred 
to was the Duchess of Cleveland } 


they supposed had been established from time imme- 
morial in Norway. Modern writers have given this 
genealogy as they found it in works which furnished the 
materials of their respective compilations.” — Mallett’s 
Northern Antiquities, p. 183. 


itself, or the authors named, 
A Descenpant or Rotto. 


The genealogy 
would much oblige 


“ The Trinmphs of the Sons of Belial." —Who is 
the author of the following satire on the ministry, 
published about the time Sir Francis Burdett was 
committed to ~ Tower, The Triumphs of the 
Sons of Belial; or, Liberty Vanquished? A mock 
heroic tragedy in : ane acts, by the author of The 

Acts of the Apostles, §c., 8vo., 1810. X. 


Old Prayer-Book.—I have in my possession a 
copy of the Book of Common Prayer, minus the 
title- -page, which directs (in the Litany) the 
prayers of the people for “Charles our most gra- 
cious king and governour ;” and also for “our 
gracious Queene Mary, Prince Charles, the Lady 
Mary, Frederiche the Prince Electour Palatine, and 
the Lady Elizabeth his wife with ‘heir Princely 
issue.” Are you able to assign to it its true date, 
and to give me any idea of its value ? J. B. 


Dr. Solomon's Balm of Gilead. — What has be- 
come of this once famous quack medicine, of 
which however some aes sa things are related ? 
Does any one know the ingredients, and where 
can a bottle be procured ? H. 


Zouch Townley. —— ery Disraeli (Curio- 
sities of Literature, vol. p. 416., 8vo., 1849) 
names that an effusion of peamny (which he pub- 


| lishes), the ardent breathings of a pure and youth- 


ful spirit, was addressed to Felton, the assassin of 
Buckingham, by Zouch Townley, “of the ancient 
family of the Townleys in Lancashire, to whose 
last descendant the nation owes the first public 
collection of ancient art.” It is well known to 
whom the last somewhat inaccurate statement 
refers, but I should be glad to know to which of 
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the numerous branches of the Lancashire Town- 
leys the “great poet” who wrote to Felton “in 
such elevated strains” is to be referred ? 

F. R. R. 

Sir Richard Barckley, Knt.—I shall feel greatly 
obliged for any information, or reference to books 
(besides those mentioned below), respecting this 
person, who was the author of A Discourse of the 
Felicitie of Man, or his Summum Bonum. The 
work is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and in the 
“Epistle Dedicatorie” Sir Richard alludes, no 
less than three times, to the great favours and 
graces he had received from her majesty. It also 
appears that this work was the first fruits of his 
studies, and had been written by him “some few 
years past” for his exercise only, without any in- 
tention of publishing it, until he heard that a copy 
had got to the printer's hands unawares. In his 
“Prefuce to the Reader,” Sir Richard speaks of 
his “experience of many years” in which he had 
lived and run a great part of his race. 

My copy was published at London in 1598, and 
was probably the first edition. Lowndes men- 
tions two others: one in 1603, and another in 
1631. Watt mentions only the edition of 1631 
in his Bibliotheca Britannica, 

In the 1st vol. of the Retrospective Review is a 
very favourable account of the work, with several 
long extracts from it; but they commence the 
article by stating that they had not been able to 
find any notice or account whatever, either of the 
author or his book. I have searched several 
biographical dictionaries and other works, with- 
out being able to find more than the foregoing. 

Wo Bie We Ee 


Somerset House. 


Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. — It has been 
stated that the exact date of the death of this very 
remarkable woman is not known. Ballard says, 
“even her monumental inscription, where one 
might reasonably expect it, is silent both in re- 
spect to her age and the time of her death.” Mr. 


"many and Holland. 


The following doggrel, 
which I heard many years ago, seems to me to 
sum up the case as well as any other mode: 
*“ Tobacco Hic, Tobacco Hic, : 
When you are well, twill make you sick ; 
Tobacco Hic, Tobacco Hic, 
T’will make you well when you are sick.” 
J. Luoyp Puztes, 
Lee Crescent, Edgbaston. 


Peasant Costume of the Early Part of the 15th 
Century.—W ould any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige 
me with a few hints upon this subject ? Kart. 


“ Commatice.” —In what part of Jerome's 
writings may I find a passage, in which he cau- 
tions the Christian against reading Scripture com- 
matice ? adding, “Sed consideret priora, media, 
et sequentia.” Asuna, 


* Cymbal.” — Is the instrument so named from 
its having been struck in the temple, and in 
honour of the “Lord Sun?” The cymbal too 
clanged lustily at the celebration of the rites of 
Cybele ; but the ordinary derivation of the name 
is from ciuSes, “ hollow.” J. Doran. 


“ Cook your Goose.” —In Rabelais, iii. ch. xxx., 
Panurge says, inviting Hippothadee to a feast: 
“ And if we eat a goose, my wife shall not cook 
it for me.” Can this expression have anything to 
do with the vulgar phrase above? VeErnacuar. 


Barnacles and Spectacles. — What is the real 
difference between these two words? I have 
always thought them identical, but they evidently 
were not considered so by Sir Thomas Urquhart: 
for, in his curious translation of Rabelais (book v. 
ch. xxvii.), he says: “ They had barnacles on the 
handles of their faces, or spectacles at most.” In 


| the original French, the phrase is simply “ bezicles 


Fulmer says she died in London, Aug. 1673, and | 


was interred Jan. 1673-4, in Westminster Abbey, 
Has any antiquary discovered any account more 
certain ? M. (4.) 


Booterstown. — The origin of the name of 
Booterstown, a parish and village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin ? ABHBA. 


Is Tobacco Injurious ? — Mr. Solley has lately 
been lecturing before one of the medical schools 
in London, on which occasion I believe he stated 
that he partly accounted for the frequency of 
paralysis in this country from the almost universal 
use of tobacco. I think he did not state whether 
the number of attacks of paralysis were predomi- 
nant in the male over the female population, nor 
whether this disease is more prevalent in Ger- 


au nez,” Opticvs. 


St. Boniface’s Cup.—This proverb is explained 
in the curious book Ebrietatis Encomium (cap. 11.) 


| by a legend that Pope Boniface instituted indul- 


gences for those who should drink a cup after 
grace. It is further explained in a postscript, 
that this cup was to his own memory, or that of 
the Pope for the time being, under the phrase 
“au bon pére,” from whence comes our English 
word a bumper. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
throw any light on this ? A. A. 


Portrait of John Henderson.—In “N. & Q.” (1* 
S. x. 26.) you kindly printed a communication 
from me on the subject of “John Henderson,” 
which I had great hopes would have produced 
some interesting information concerning him, in 
which I have been disappointed, although I was 
glad to see by a Note, a month or two ago, that 
others are interested in it besides myself. My 
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present Query is, What became of the portrait of | 
John Henderson mentioned by Miss Mitford in 
Recollections, §c. as having been seen by her at | 
Cottle’s house a few years ago? I have a small | 
oval print of John Henderson, A.M., of Oxford, 
published May 1, 1792, in the European Maga- 
zine, and stated to be engraved by J. Condé from 
a miniature in the possession of John Tuffin, Esq. 
Who was John Tuffin, Esq.? and of what au- 
thority is the portrait ? N. J. H. 


Rev. Dr. Michael Ward.—In what church, or 
where, was the Rev. Dr. Michael Ward married 
to Mary Margetson? and where may an entry of 
the ceremony be found? It is supposed to have 
been solemnised in Dublin, or the neighbourhood, 
1674-8. ABHBA. 


Monoliths. —I shall be glad if some of your 
readers will add to the following list of extraordi- 
nary monoliths, and also if they can name the 


| 





kind of stone of which those enumerated (with | 


the exception of two) consist : 


Ft. In. 
Pompey’s Pillar - - - - 67 4 
Columns at the Cathedn: il of Casan, St. Peters- 
burgh - 42 0 
*C ame at St. Isaacs Ch., St. Peter: sburgh, 
Finland granite - - - 56 0 
Alexander Pillar, St. Petersburgh . - 80 0 
Columns of the Pantheon putes - - 46 9 
Ch. of St. Paul, Rome - 88 4 
Roman obelisk at Arles, France, 7 ft. diameter 
at base - - - §2 0 
Pillar at the Hip podrome, Constantinople, 
Egyptian granite - - - - 50 0 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 
“ Nimkingang.” 
this word, in common use in Devon for a whitlow ? 
Also Apse and Pinswell for a common boil. 
GEORGE. 
Rev. Robert Talbot of Eyam. —In Wood's His- 
tory and Antiquities of Eyam, pp. 139, 140., I 
find the Rev. Robert Talbot, Rector of Eyam, who 
died 1630, is said to be of the family of the 
Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury. Can any of your 
readers inform me when he was appointed to the 
rectorship, and from what branch of that noble 
family he sprang ? H. G. Cuarke. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Healing by the Touch.—Reading lately the Lives 
of the Bishops of Aberdeen, by Hector Boéthius, a 
small work printed in Paris, a.p. 1522, I observed 
that Bishop Elphinston, the founder of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, before his elevation to the 





| James III., King of Scots, to Louis XL, 


episcopal dignity, while on an embassy from 
King of 
France, in a complimentary speech addressed to 
| the French monarch, congratulated him as the 
only prince to whom God had granted the pecu- 
liar gift of healing by the touch. Before record- 
ing the speech, Boéthius says : 

“ Orationis non sententiam solum, sed et verba, ne quid 
varietur, visum est referre.”— De Vitis Episcop., folio 
xx. p. 2. 

The words of the speaker on the subject of the 
touch, are: 

“Tantum regem amicum habere gaudet, gloriatur 
(Jacobus III.); te, inquam, Francorum rex invictissime, 
qui inter mortales princeps solus, Dei sine controversia 
dono peculiari, branchum {ce ium atque perniciosum mor- 
bum solo manus curas attactu.””— Fol. xxii. p. 2. 

It is well known that it was at one time thought 
that some of the British sovereigns possessed the 
power of healing by the touch. In a Prayer-Book 
of the Church of England, printed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, I find a service entitled “ At the 
Healing,” in which the following passage occurs : 

“Then shall the infirm Persons, one by one, be pre- 
sented to the Queen upon their Knees, and as every one 
is presented, and while the Queen is laying her Hands 
upon them, and putting the Gold about their Necks, the 
Chaplain that officiates, turning himself to her Majesty, 
shall say the words following : — 

“God give a Blessing to this Work; And grant that 
these sick Persons, on whom the Queen lays Her Hands, 
may recover, thro’ Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


These Notes suggest the following Queries, 


| which some of your correspondents may perhaps 


— What is the derivation of | 





a Kahl says that these oduines “are 60 feet high and | 


have a diameter of 7 feet — all magnificent granite mono- 
liths from Finland buried for centuries in its swamps.” 


have the goodness to answer : 
1. Who was the first British sovereign who at- 
tempted to heal by the touch ? 
2. When was the ceremony disused ? 
T. R. AprReponensis. 


[ The practice of touching for the evil appears to be 
one of English growth, commencing with Edward the 
Confessor. Carte (Hist. of England, book iv. sect. 42.) 
says, “It was to the hereditary right of the royal line 
that people in William of Malmsbury’s days (lib. ii. 
c. 13.) ascribed the supernatural virtue of our kings in 
curing the scirrhous tumour, called the king’s evil; 
though this author is willing to impute it to the singular 
piety of Edward the Confessor. There is no proof of any 
of our kings touching for that distemper more ancient 
than this king; of whom Ailred (Vit. S. Edwardi, 
p. 390.), as well as Malmsbury, observe, that he cured a 
young married woman, reduced by it to a deplorable con- 
dition, by the stroking the place affected with his hand. 
There are no accounts of the first four kings of Norman, 
or foreign race, ever attempting to cure that complaint ; 
but that Henry Il. both touched those afflicted with it, 
and cured them, is attested by Petrus Blesensis (Zpist. 
150. p. 235.), who had been his chaplain.” See Plot’s 
Oxfordshire, ch. x. § 125, and plate xvi. No. 5., for some 
account, accompanied with a drawing, of the touch-piece 
supposed to be given by Edward the Confessor. The 
kings of France also claimed the right to dispense the 
gift of healing. Laurentius, first physician to Henry IV. 
of France, who is indignant at the attempt made to de- 
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rive its origin from Edward the Confessor, asserts the 


power to have commenced with Clovis I. The ceremony 
was more or less continued to the reign of Queen Anne, 
for in Lent, 1712, we find Dr. Johnson amongst the 
number of persons actually touched. Whiston, in his 
Memoirs, i. 442., edit. 1749, states that “Queen Anne 
used to touch fog the evil; though (says he) | think that 
neither King William nor Queen Mary, nor King Georre 
the First or Second, have ever done it.” Rapin also adds, 
that “in the reign of William III. it was not on any oc- 
casion exercised.” Macaulay, however, mentions one case 
during the reign of the Prince of Orange, “ commonly 
called William III.,” as Tom Hearne has it. “ William,” 
says Macaulay, “had too much sense to be duped, and 
too much honesty to beara part in what he knew to be 
an imposture. ‘It isa silly superstition,’ he exclaimed, 
when he heard that, at the close of Lent, his palace was 
besieged by a crowd of the sick: ‘Give the poor creatures 
some money, and send them away.’ On one single occa- 
sion he was importuned into laying his hand on a patient. 
*God give you better health,’ he said, ‘and more sense.’” 
(ilist. of England, iii. 480.) Consult on this subject, 
Fuller’s Church History, cent. xi. sects. 30—-38; Beckett's 


Free and Impartial Enquiry into the Antiquity and Effi- | 


cacy of Touching for the King’s Evil, 8vo. 1722; and Pet- 
tigrew On Superstitions connected with the History and 
Practice of Medicine. } 


Eye, near Westminster.—In the valuable list 
of “ Licences to crenellate,” contributed by Mr. 
Parker to the Gentleman's Mugazine, is the fol- 
lowing entry : 

“ 1307. Johannes de Benstede, clericus; mansum suum. 
Eye, juxta Westmonaster. quod vocatur Rosemont, Midd.” 
— Gent. Mag, August, 1856. 


Where can I find information relative to this 
house, and where was it situated? Eye and 
Ebury I presume to be identical; and this an- 
cient manor is entirely lost in the modern name 
of Pimlico, unnoticed by a topographer. H. G. D. 


[Our topographers have omitted to say where the 
manor-house of Eye stood. The manor of Eia, in Domes- 
day, is said to be held by Geoffry de Mandeville, and to 
have answered for ten hides. LEia, after the date of 
Domesday, appears to have been divided into the three 
manors of Neyte, Eubery, and Hyde; for, in 1342, Neyt 
is named in a special Commission of Sewers; and Wid- 
more (History of Westminster Abbey, p. 102.) says, that 
in 1362, Abbot Litlington “improved the estate of the 
convent at Hyde, now Hyde Park; and that Litlington 
died Nov. 29, 1386, at the manor-house of Neyte, near 
Westminster, at that time thought a good building.” 
Fia, as the name of a watercourse (sometimes called 
Tyburn) appears to have been afterwards converted into 
Aye Brook, corrupted into Hay Hill, Berkeley-Street. A 
curious paper on this manor is given in Archaologiu, 
vol, xxvi. p. 233. Consult also Walcott’s Memorials of 
Westminster, pp. 8. 284. 325. ] f 


Bishop Lamplugh.— Did Lamplugb, Bishop of 
Exeter, publish anything besides the Sermon 
preached before the House of Lords on Nov. 5, 
1678, and printed at their request ? 

L&THREDIENSIS. 

[Besides the 5th of November Sermon, Bishop Lam- 
plugh published Articles of Visitation and Enquiry, 4to., 
Lond., 1677, and a Fast Sermon on Luke xiii. 5., 4to., 
1678. He wag afterwards Archbishop of York. ] 
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Replies. 
ANTHONY BACON AND SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
(2 S. iii. 121.) 

J. 8. is right. I had not seen Dr. Birch’s note 
on the case of Anthony Bacon, when I sent “ The 
Two Bacons” to Bentley's Miscellany ; but now 
that I have seen it, I must own myself unable to 
accept with the apparently entire credence of 
J. S. the conclusion on a difficult case, of one, 
who, being a laborious and useful compiler and 
investigator of historic documents, was described 
by Dr. Johnson (no unfriendly critic) as a man 
on whose otherwise “lively faculties a pen in 
hand seemed to act with torpedo-like effect.” 

I own I did not write with any misgiving as to 
the truth of Wotton’s story ; nor, as I think must 
be seen from my paper, in any readiness to re- 
ceive injurious impressions of the memory of “ the 
Bacons,” though giving over Anthony to the 
odium which such a story, if érue, must attach to 
his character. The case, as now put by J.S., re- 
solves itself into one of “cause and cross cause” 
between A. Bacon and Sir H. Wotton. In ac- 
quitting the former of rascality, we must, I think, 
convict the latter of wilful falsehood: I can see 
in the case no room for the compromising verdict 
suggested by J.S. ‘To pronounce Bacon “ inno- 
cent” and Wotton “ credulous,” would be a good- 
natured “triumph-to-neither-party” judgment ; 
but it appears to me that neither the circum- 
stances nor position of the parties will admit of 
such a result, and that there is no “ mezzo ter- 
mine” between writing down Bacon villain, or 
Wotton liar! 

J.S. seems to me to argue as if no one but 
Lord Henry Howard, whose credit he disparages, 
could have been Wotton’s informant as to the 
particulars of a private conversation between him 
and Essex. Does not J. S., in this conclusion, 
strangely overlook Wotton’s own position as the 
trusted secretary of that Essex of whom it was 
said that “had his eye been as open to enemies as 
his ear to friends, he had been cautious”? In the 
confidence of this open nature, Wotton was so 
“inward,” that when ruin came, though consci- 
ously innocent, he was obliged to save himself by 
flight from the vortex which engulphed his fellow 
secretary, Cuffe, with his luckless master. It ap- 
pears to me that J. S. might well extend his 
sound conclusion, that “the only authentic report 
of such an interview as that in question must be had 
JSrom one of the parties,” a little further, and with 
no violent presumption conclude that Wotton had 
the details, not from Lord H. Howard, but from 
Essex himself. 

That the papers of Anthony Bacon show “ not 
the least traces of such an affair as this,” seems to 
me just what might have been expected. Those 
who plunder the mail do not preserve the letters 
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from which they have extracted cheques; and 
no bad man wittingly registers his own baseness. 
The negative evidence derived from this fact re- 
minds one of the well-known offer of a culprit 
charged with horse-stealing to produce “ twenty 
witnesses who did not see him steal the horse.” But, 
unluckily, the evidence of one who had seen him 
do so outweighed them all, with judge and jury. 

The inference against A. Bacon’s being a “ pro- 
vident character,” and thence of his being an 
unlikely person to wring hush-money “from his 
patron, seems to me scarce to rest on firm ground ; 
on the contrary, I should be disposed to argue 
parsimony from his very explanation of the cost of 
“coaling Essex house for four summer months.” 
Again, might not free-handedness and extrava- 
gance account for his extortion as well as avarice ? 
What his pecuniary position might have been 
may be doubtful; but the sketch in Lloyd's 
Worthies informs us, that it was his death which 
first placed his brother Francis in easy circum- 
stances. He had at least a “life estate” in 
Gorhambury, which fell not to Sir F. Bacon until 
his “ dearest brother Anthony's death.” 

As to Wotton’s feelings towards his kinsman, 
while the truth of such a story as he tells would 
fully account for the “disgust” he is said to have 
felt. to Anthony Bacon personally, it does not seem 
to have disturbed his friendly relations with the 
rest of the family. I cannot see any probability that 
the “kinsman” selected to pen the elegant and eu- 
logistic epitaph for one brother's tomb would be 
likely to lend easy belief, or exercise malignant 
invention, to defame the character of the other. 
The string of suppositions produced by J. S. to 
account for the “ probable origin” of the story, in 
which he introduces one man wondering at—a 
second guessing at—a third! repeating—some idle 
gossip,—and credulous Wotton believing, and 
thereon committing himself to a deliberate and 
circumstantial calumny,—seems to me to involve 
the most violent improbability ofall! A.B, R. 

Belmont. 





“TREATISE OF THE BENEFIT OF CHRIST CRU- 
CIFIED.” 


(1* §. ix. 321.; x. 384, 406. 477.; 2™' S. i. 351.) 


Vergerio (quoted by Schelhorn, Amenit. Hist. 
Eceles., vol. i. p. 444.) says: 

“ Reginald Pole, the British Cardinal, and the intimate 
friend of Morone, was esteemed the author of that book, 
or partly so; at least it is known that he with Flaminio, 
Priuli, and his other friends, defended and circulated it.” 


In confirmation of this ‘statement I subjoin an 
extract from a notice which appeared some months 
ago in The Guardian, of a Report of the Trial and 
Martyrdom of Pietro Carnesecchi, sometime Secre- 


tary to Pope Clement VI1., and Apostolic Protono- 





tary; translated and edited by the Rev. R. Gib- 
bings: 

“The present publication, from a MS. in the Dublin 
University Library, is a kind of sequel and companion to 
one of much wider interest, namely, the celebrated treatise 
De Beneficio Christi, republished lately in English by Mr. 
Ayre, and still more learnedly by Mr. Babington, and as- 
signed by them, in accordance with general belief, to 
Aonio Paleario. The process of Carnesecchi incidentally, 
but, as it appears to us, conclusively, disproves this sup- 
posed authorship. And partly on this account Mr. Gib- 
bings seems to have been originally led to the idea of 
publishing it. The elaborate and ingenious argument of 
Mr. Babington appears to be precisely of that character 
which establishes a fair presumption in default of direct 
testimony, but which cannot weigh one grain against 
contrary facts. Paleario describes a book of his own in 
1542, as written in that year, and as containing in general 
matter similar to that of the treatise. The treatise itself 
is also known (from Vergerio) to have been largely cur- 
rent at Venice for six years prior to 1549, and Mr. Ba- 
bington obtained an edition printed in that city in 1543. 
Certainly, on this showing, Paleario’s book and the treatise 
may have been, and in default of further evidence we 
should have said probably were, identical. But, unfor- 
tunately for the theory, it is conclusively shown by the 
articles against Carnesecchi that the treatise was current 
at Naples in 1540, All the circumstances also, and the 
scanty original evidence, point much more strongly to 
persons in the position of Cardinal Pole and Flaminio, 
whom Mr. Gibbings suggests as the probable authors, 
than to so comparatively insignificant a person as Paleario, 
who could hardly be said to be, in 1550, high in favour 
with the Pope and his Ministers. 

“Another literary question, once much debated, and 
noticed by Roscoe, seems also to be set at rest by this 


| document — viz. the (Romanist) orthodoxy of Flaminio 


himself, and the view taken of it by the Pupal authorities. 
Flaminio and his writings are treated throughout the do- 
cument as indisputably heretical; and the document is 
the printed record of the Inquisition.” 

It would much enhance the value of “N. & 
Q.” as a book of reference, if every subject of real 
interest and importance, once taken up in its pages, 
were followed up as opportunities occur. No such 
subject admitting of further elucidation or illus- 
tration should be considered as finally dropped ; 
but, according as time and research bring new 
matter to light, it should be noted and put on re- 
cord in the pages of the same work in which the 
subject was started. ErRronnacn, 





RESUSCITATION OF DROWNED FLIES. 
(2™4 §. iii, 127.) 


Mr. River does not seem to be aware that this 
subject had engaged the attention of the eminent 
American philosopher and politician Dr. Franklin. 
I havea copy of an edition of his Life and Works, 
Bungay: Printed and published by Brightly and 
Child (n.d.), in which, at p. 322., there is a com- 
munication entitled “ Observations on the prevail- 
ing Doctrines of Life and Death,” addressed to a 
M, Duhourg, and from it I make the following 
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extract. The doctor suggests the singular idea of | spirit, and having been kept there for half an 


“ transporting from distant countries those delicate 
plants which are unable to sustain the inclemency 
of the weather at sea,” by burying them in quick- 
silver ! and proceeds : 


“T have seen an instance of common flies preserved in 
a manner somewhat similar, They had been drowned in 
Madeira wine, apparently about the time when it was 
bottled in Virginia, to be sent hither (to London). At 
the opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a friend 
where I then was, three drowned flies fell into the first 
gluss that was filled. Having heard it remarked that 
drowned flies were capable of being revived by the rays 
of the sun, I proposed making the experiment upon these: 
they were therefore exposed to the sun upon a sieve, 
which had been employed to strain them out of the wine. 
In less than three hours, two of them began by degrees 
to recover life. They commenced by some convulsive 
motions of the thighs, and at length they raised them- 
selves upon their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore- 
feet, beat and brushed their wings with their hind-feet, 
and soon after began to fly, finding themselves in Old 
England, without knowing how they came thither. The 
third continued lifeless till sunset, when, losing all hopes 
of him, he was thrown away. 

“I wish it were possible, from this instance, to invent 
a method of embalming drowned persons, in such a man- 
ner that they may be recalled to life at any period, how- 
ever distant ; for having a very ardent desire to see and 
observe the state of America an hundred years hence, I 
should prefer to an ordinary death, the being immersed 
in a cask of Madeira wine, with a few friends till that 
time, to be then recalled to life by the solar warmth of 
my dear native country. But since in all probability we 
live in an age too early and too near the infancy of science, 


to hope to see such an art brought in our time to its per- | 


fection, I must for the present content myself with the 
treat, which you are so kind as to promise me, of the re- 
surrection of a fowl or a turkey-cock.” 

Rosert S. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on Tyne. 

The following account of the resuscitation of a 
scorpion, after having been drowned in spirit, may 
prove interesting to Henry T. Rizey, and may 
be the means of inducing some of your numerous 
foreign correspondents, who may have no difli- 
culty in procuring other specimens, to make fur- 
ther experiments in respect to the resuscitation 
of insects, 

Some years since I possessed a small scorpion, 
procured from amongst logwood brought over in 
a vessel from Honduras. Having kept the insect 
for some weeks, and becoming tired of my strange 
pet, I determined to destroy it, and, with this in- 
tention, it was put into a tumbler containing 
spirit. After some minutes had elapsed, and the 
scorpion appearing to be dead, it was taken out of 
the spirit, and put upon the warm mantel-piece to 
dry, as it was desirable that the specimen should 
be preserved. On the following morning the 
scorpion had disappeared, and, after some search, 
it was discovered in a corner of the room, cer- 
tainly none the worse, but apparently much the 
better, for its immersion. It was again put into 


| hour, it had apparently ceased to exist. Upon 
| being taken out of the tumbler it was quite soft 
and limp; but, upon being put into a box, and 
kept in a warm place, it again revived, and was 
very active and angry. The spirit made use of 
was ordinary whiskey. The body of the scorpion 
was completely immersed, but the tail was not so; 
and I noticed that, as the insect remained at the 
bottom of the tumbler, the tail gradually drooped 
over towards the back, but that immediately the 
poison-point,came in contact with the surface of 
the spirit, the scorpion appeared to suffer much 
pain, and the tail was jerked violently out of the 
liquid. This occurred several times, but as the 
insect became exhausted, its efforts to retain the 
tail above the spirit were less frequent, and at 
length ceased entirely. Fras. Brent. 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 





I never observed the fact of drowned flies being 





resuscitated, but I have often when a boy prac- 
tised a similar experiment on fleas. When caught, 
they were thrown into a basin of water; where, 
after struggling some time on the surface, they 
would sink to the bottom, and lie there motionless 
| and apparently dead. It was the plan to leave 
| them so for several minutes, probably a quarter of 
| an hour; and then take them out, and lay them 


on a dry cloth. In a short time they used to 
revive invariably. With regard to Henry T. 
Rirey’s experiments with flies, it would be de- 
sirable to know whether they actually sunk to the 
bottom ; for if they did not, their drowning might 
be only partial. My fleas sunk, and showed no 
signs of life till, some little time after, they were 
taken out of the water. Of course good care was 
taken that they never finally escaped with life. 


. . . 


As flies drown in consequence of the liquid 
stopping up the breathing holes in the abdomen, 
it is easy to conceive that any dry absorbent 
powder, by collecting to itself the moisture, and 
so opening the breathing pores, would contribute 
to the restoration of insect life, and that the 
warmth of the sun would make the process more 
rapid, and therefore more efficacious. P. P. 





LOLLARDS, ORIGIN OF THE TERM. 
(2™ §. ii. 329. 459.) 

It will tend to elucidate this subject somewhat, 
if it can be ascertained with any degree of cer- 
tainty what was the family name of Walter-Lol- 
lard, the founder of the sect called “ Lollards.” 
With this view I have selected the testimony of 
various writers who have given accounts of Lol- 
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lard and his followers. In a Brief View of Ec- 
clesiastical History, published at Dublin about 
thirty years since, I find him spoken of as 


“Walter Raynard, sometimes called Lollard, at first a | 


Franciscan, afterwards having embraced the doctrine of 
the Waldenses, preached the Gospel, and was burnt at 
Cologne in 1322, He disseminated his opinions among 
the English.” 

I put this account first as giving fair ground 
for the inference that Lollard was a “sobriquet ” 
rather than a family name. However, in a former 
number of “ N. & Q.” (for Mar. 27, 1852), one of 
your correspondents, “J, B. McC.,” in an inquiry 
“ Where Lollard was buried, and what became of 
his bones,” * quoting from Heda, mentions a 
“ Matthzeus Lollaert” therein referred to “ as the 
founder of the sect of the Lollards,” and he sug- 
gests that “the form of the name Zollaert would 
make it more probable that Lollard was a Dutch- 
man, which agrees very well with the account 
that he preached in Germany.” In the Dict. 
Univ. of Paris his name is given “ Lollard or Lol- 
hard,” and his followers are called “ Lollardistes.” 
In a note on the “ Lowlardes’ Tower” in Stow, 
reference is made to the derivation from Lolium, 
and the occurrence of “ Loller ” in Chaucer, going 
on to say,—“ while in Ziemann’s ‘ Mittel-hach 
Deutsches Worterbuch,’ we find Lol-bruoder, Lol- 
hart, a lay brother.” — Survey of London, W. J. 
Thoms’ edit., 1842, p. 138. 

In the Encycl. Britann., art. “ Lollards,” it is 
stated, after the mention of the current opinion 
that the sect derived its name from Walter Lol- 
lard — 

“ Others think that Lollard was no surname, but 
merely a term of reproach applied to all heretics who 
concealed the poison of error under the appearance of 
ee Abelly says, the word Lollard signifies 
‘praising God,’ from the German ‘loben,’ to praise, and 
‘Herr,’ Lord; because the Lollards employed themselves 
in travelling about from place from place singing psalms 
and hymns. 

“Others, much to the same purpose, derive ‘ Lollhard,’ 
— lullhard, lollert, lullert (as it was written by the an- 
cient Germans) from the old German word Zallen, lollen 
or /ullen, and the termination -hard with which many of 
the High Dutch words end. Lollen signifies ‘ to sing with 
a low voice,’ and therefore ‘ Lollard’ is a singer, or one 
who frequently sings, and in the vulgar tongue of the 
Germans it denotes a person who is continually praising 
God with a song, or singing hymns to his honour. The 
Alexians or Cellites were called ‘ Lollards,’ because they 
were public singers who made it their business to inter 
those who died of the plague, and sang a dirge over them 
in a mournful and indistinct tone as they carried them to 
the grave. The name was afterward assumed by per- 
sons that dishonoured it........ In England the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe were called ‘Lollards’ by way of 
reproach, from some affinity there was between some of 





* The misprinting of “buried” for burned in this 
article tends rather to obscure the sense of the writer, 
who evidently alludes to the current belief that Lollard 
was burned (not buried) alive at Cologne, 


their tenets, though others are of opinion that the English 
Lollards came from Germany.” 

Webster favours the derivation from “ lallen — 
lollen,” to prate or sing, deriving “loll” from the 
same source, which last idea is more strikingly 
given by Dr. Johnson, who states under “ Loll,”"— 

“Of this word the etymology is unknown: perhaps it 
might be contemptuously derived from Lollard, a name 
of great reproach before the Reformation, of whom one 
tenet was that all trades not necessary to life were un- 
lawful.” 

Bailey, after alluding to Walter Lollard, 
quaintly adds, “ others” (derive the name) “ from 
lolium, cockle or darnel, as being tares among 
the Lord's wheat,” the origin of which is quoted 
in Lyttleton (Hist. Eng.), who says: 

“ Whence the appellation of Lollards arose is matter of 
doubt. Perhaps the words of Gregory XI. may furnish a 
clue that will lead us to the origin of the name. In one 
of his bulls against Wickliff he censures the clergy for 
suffering Lolium or darnel to spring up among the wheat, 
and urges them to aim at the extirpation of this lolium.” 

He afterwards adverts to the more reasonable 
opinion that the Wickliffites derived the name of 
“Lollards” from their resemblance to the sect 
founded by Walter Lollard. The learned Dean 
of Westminster, in his Study of Words, classes the 
term with those of cagot, roundhead, &c., suggest- 
ing, however, that it may have been derived from 
Walter Lollard. The queries I would wish to 
put are these : 

1. Was the real name of Walter Lollard, Ray- 
nard, as given in the above extract ? 

2. When did the term arise, and are we to at- 
tribute its application to the Wickliffites as a 
term of reproach, according to the tenour of Pope 
Gregory’s bull ? 

I see that one of the publications of the Cam- 
den Society has reference to this question. 

Henry W. 8. Tayxor. 





PAINTERS ANACHRONISMS. 
(2 S. fii. 65. 115.) 


The anachronisms mentioned by your corre- 
spondents are of two kinds widely differing. To 
mention all, or nearly all, examples of the first, 
I mean those before a.p. 1500, would be impos- 
sible, for all the paintings before that date were 
necessarily one anachronism. Nothing was known 


' of antiquities or archwology, and so men painted 


their pictures (the books of the unlearned) in 
such a way as to bring the subject before their 
spectators in the most lively manner then possible, 
and so dressed the persons in the ordinary dresses 
ofthetime. This kind of anachronism, so far from 
being a fault, has been of infinite service, not only 
in determining the dates of MSS., but in illus- 
trating the manners and customs of various ages 
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which would otherwise have been lost to us. 
There is also in it a beautiful simplicity and 
naturalness well according with those primitive 
times. The second class, of which the Dutch pic- 
tures especially afford innumerable examples, 
cannot be too severely reprobated ; they sprang, 
not from simplicity, but base vulgarity, coarse- 
ness, and not unfrequently obscenity. The intro- 
duction of portraits is common to all times and 
places, e.g. the Duke of Bedford as Gabriel in the 
Bed. Missal; King Henry VIII. as David in his 
Psalter; Rubens’ wife, &c. &c. My principal rea- 
son for writing this is to point out that even as late 
as Queen Elizabeth's times our great writers, espe- 
cially Shakspeare, committed as many anachro- 
nisms as the old painters. Thus we find in Julius 
Cesar, “ The clock has stricken three.” 2. Night 
caps (?). 3. “As if it were doomsday.” 4. Corio- 
lanus speaks of “ Hob and Dick.” 5. In Troilus 
and Cressida, Aristvtle is mentioned. 6. Ulysses 
speaks of Milo. 7. Thersites talks of a “ sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye,” and of a shoeing horn. He 
also speaks of a “ potatoe” finger, and lastly of a 


parrot. 8. Pandarus speaks of a “ galled goose of 
Winchester.” 9. In Pericles, we have “ pistols” | 


and “a tennis court.” 10. In Julius Cesar, 
“plucked up his doublet.” 11. In King John, 
“ , *. ” “ 4 . ” 
cannons’ malice,” and “ bullets wrapped in fire 
—“swifter spleen than powder,” than powder can 
enforce, with many others too numerous to set 


down. J.C. J. 





Surely your correspondents do not flatter 
themselves they ever saw from an old master a 
correct historical painting! All such paintings, 


except the subjects be comparatively recent, | 


and the scene laid in very well-known coun- 
tries, must of necessity be full of blunders and 
anachronisms, in costume, in architecture, in fur- 
niture, in vegetation, &c. The only reason we 
are not always struck by this is because we 
generally know no better than the painter did. 
Works of art must therefore be criticised as 
such, and we must not expect from old masters 
a degree of accuracy which only modern lite- 
rature has put within an artist’s reach. The 
red and blue blankets in which it is customary 
to clothe the Virgin and the Apostles, the Roman 
armour in which Egyptian, Ninevite, and Israeli- 
tish warriors are usually depicted, and the me- 
dieval armour and fancy costume common in 
New Testament subjects, are quite as ridiculous 
as any of the anachronisms quoted by your corre- 


spondents ; and the paintings wherein they occur | 


may nevertheless be among our most glorious 
treasures of art. Northcote’s scenes from Shak- 
speare perhaps carry error in costume as far as 
error can go; but the subject had been so little 


studied in his day, that it is hardly fair to laugh at | 


him. Nowadays such blunders would be quite 


unpardonable, but an artist only merits ridicule 
when he might have known better had he taken 
the proper trouble. The difference between fair 
and unfair criticism is well illustrated by your 
correspondent’s mention of Cigoli’s painting Si. 
| meon at the Circumcision in a pair of spectacles, 
| Every Bible reader knows the difference between 

the Circumcision and the Presentation, and Cigoli 
| as ason of the Church ought to have known that 
the Ist of January is not the same as the 2nd of 
February. Therefore, ifthe writer meant to point 
out the anachronism of putting in Simeon at the 
Circumcision at all, his criticism is a fair one (pro- 
vided Cigoli has really made the blunder imputed 
to him). But spectacles are emblematic of old 
age : Cigoli had probably no means of ascertaining 
when they first came into use, and more probable 
still, he did not know that some commentators 
deny that Simeon was an aged man at all; and 
therefore to object to the spectacles is a piece of 
hyper-criticism. P. P. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 

| Epitaph on an Infant (1* §, xi. 252. 347.) — 
The author of the epitaph commencing, — 

“ Beneath a sleeping infant lies, 
To earth whose ashes lent,” &c. 

was the Rev. Samuel Wesley, Usher of the West- 
minster School, whose satirical piece on Curll was 
given in the last volume of “N.& Q.” The 
epitaph occurs in his Poems, 2nd edition, 1743, 
p- 42. J.Y, 


Stone Pillar Worship (1* 8S. v. 121. ; vii. 383.; 
viii. 413.) — 

“ The Chinese anciently offered oblations to their deities 
on the summits of hills and on rude altars of unhewn 
stone; and even now, though the altar may glitter in all 
the gorgeousness of gilding and elaborate workmanship, 
a large loose stone is placed at each corner. 

“On comparing these with the high places and unhewn 
altars of the Pentateuch, and with the monoliths and 
Druidical memorials of the primitive European races, 
we may infer, that all have a common origin, however 
dimly traceable in the withdrawing glooms of Antiquity.” 
— John Locke, Lectures on the Chinese Empire, reported 
in Limerick Chronicle, Dec. 1841. 


ANox. 


St. Bees’ College (2™ S. iii. 112.) — Most pro- 
bably there is no record of the parentage and 
schooling of St. Bees’ men, and assuredly there 
ought to be none. That college educates for the 
Church young men whose social position and small 
means exclude them from the universities, and 
many a pious and useful man has thus been added 
to the ministry, whose usefulness would by no 
| means be increased by the publication of his pa- 
| rentage. Unfortunately a St. Bees’ man generally 

proclaims his rank quite sufficiently by the breadth 
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of his Cumbrian dialect, and with his Jaw instead 
of low, and his low instead of law, his jy and his 


peaze, and his marvellous Scripture names, is too | 


often an awful fellow to “sit under.” ‘True he 

does not talk of Victoriar our Queen, nor christen 
.. ’ 

your daughter Emmar Ann, as a Cockney would 


do, because in “the provinces” we can connect | 


two vowels without an r between them. But if a 
little more attention was bestowed on English 
reading and elocution both at St. Bees’ and else- 
where, many a good man would escape the ridicule 
his vulgarisms bring upon him. rs Ee 


Query about a Snail (2™S. iii. 11.) —I1 am 
almost inclined to think that the words here given 
by Mr. Hatxiiwett may bear reference to the 
Laidly Worm, a fabulous monster which, in remote 
times, is said to have devastated the county of 
Durham, slaughtering men, women, and children, 
and setting armed troops at defiance. It is, I be- 
lieve, supposed by antiquaries at the present day 
that by the word worm a serpent or dragon was 
meant ; but it is not improbable that the author 
of the Kalender of Shepherdes may have under- 
stood the word in a somewhat more literal sense, 
and by a stretch of the imagination adapted the 
story toa Snail. The histories of the county of 
Durham will give further particulars; and it is 
possible that some of the traditions may have re- 
presented it under the form of a snail. 

Henry T. Ritey. 

Quotation wanted: “We've wept, we've bled,” 
fe. (2™ S. iii. 128.) — Anon will find the line, 


but not exactly as he gives it, in Cowley’s Dis- | 


course concerning the Government of Oliver Crom- 
well. Works, 8th ed. fol. London, 1693. p. 60. 
The whole stanza is as follows : 


“Come the Eleventh plague rather than this should be, 
Come sink us rather in the Sea — 
Come rather Pestilence and reap us down; 
Come God’s Sword rather than our own. 
Let rather Roman come again, 
Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane, 
In all the bonds we ever bore, 


We griev’d, we sigh’d, we wept; we never blushed | 


before.” 


The lines were quoted in the House of Commons 
with great effect, if I recollect rightly, by the late 
Sir Robert Peel in repelling a violent personal 
attack made on him by William Cobbett. 

E, A. D. 

Bokenham Family (2™ §. iii. p. 12.) — There 
are buried in the church of Weston Market, co. 
Suffolk, 1. Richard Bokenham, Esq., Sept. 2, 
1721, aged 80; 2. Lady Catherine Berners, of 
Berners, relict of R. B. Esq., Nov. 29, 1743, aged 
89. The name Bokenham (under the forms Bo- 


kingam, Buckingham) frequently occurs in the | 


parish register, as early as, if not earlier than, 1628 : 


in that year (March 12) was baptized “ Walsing- | 
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the sonne of Mr. Wiseman 


J. B. Wickrnson. 


ham Buckingham, 
Buckingham.” 
| Devonshire anti-Cromwellian Song (2™ S. iii. 
| 68.) — More than forty years ago I heard a va- 
| riation of the verse given by Royauist, which 
| ran thus : 
} “ We'll bore a hole through Aaron's nose, 
And in it put a string, 
| Then lead him to the horse’s pond, 
And straightway throw him in.” 
| There was more, which I forget; but this was 
| sung at the time in mockery of Methodist hymns, 
possibly, too, of the puritanism of Cromwell. 
F. C. H. 
Trafalgar Veterans (2™ §S. iii. 78.) — The 
| Rev. Henry Bellairs mentioned by N. L. T. as 
having been a midshipman on board the “ Vic- 
tory” at Trafalgar, was actually on board the 
“ Spartiate,” 74, in that action, and was wounded. 
He held a commission afterwards, it is true, in a 
Light Dragoon regiment ; but your correspondent 
| has omitted to mention the remarkable fact that 
| the reverend veteran fought at Waterloo as well 
as at Trafalgar. S. H. M. 
Hodnet. 


Amulet (2™ §. iii. 113.) — The Lat. amuletum is 
without doubt from the Arabic hamd-il, a small 
kur’an, suspended from the neck as a preserva- 
tive; also a necklace of flowers; pl. of Aimdlat, 
lit. taking upon oneself; undertaking for; also a 
sword-belt, from hamala, to carry (portavit onus 
in dorso), whence hammél, a porter. ‘The Arabs 
may have used both the sing. and pl. to signify 
the same, and the Latin word may have come 
| from himdlat. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 


| Imps (24S, ii.459.)—In Devonshire this name 
is applied to the “suckers or shoots from the roots 
of trees.” A friend of mine, who wished to im- 

prove the fences of some property he had pur- 
chased, was told by his labourer, “ he must dig up 
all the imps, root out all the mutes (decayed stumps 
of old trees), and clear off all the witches (young 

elms.”) W. Cottyns. 


Deer Leap (2™' S. iii. 47. 137.) —I believe 

| there were two things to which the term deer 

leap, or —as it was more commonly called — buck 
leap, was applied. 

It was generally applied to a narrow strip of 
land adjoining to, and running round the outside 
of, the paling or fence of an ancient park. The 
breadth of this strip was the distance which it 
was supposed a deer could leap at one bound ; 
and hence its name was derived. 

The remains of what was said to have been part 
of the buck leap of Shirley Park, Derbyshire, 
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existed within my memory along the side of one 
field. There had evidently been a very broad 
and deep ditch next the park, the earth from 
which had been thrown up, and formed a mound 
on the outside of this ditch, and beyond the mound 
there was another much smaller ditch. The dis- 
tance between the two ditches, as far as I re- 
member, might be some seven or eight yards. 
Probably there had been a paling running along 
the middle of the larger ditch. This is no un- 
common mode of fencing parks at present. 

The other kind of buck leap is where the owner 
of a park, which adjoins a forest or chase, has a 
right to have buck leaps in his boundary fence. 
These are made by digging a hole along the 
boundary some six or seven feet deep, and build- 


ing a wall on the side next the forest or chase up | 


to the level of the ground. The ground in the 
park is gradually sloped upwards from the bottom 
of the wall to the level of the park. The result 
is, that a deer can leap from the forest or chase 
into the park, but cannot leap back again. It is 
in fact a deer trap. 

I have heard that such buck leaps as these have 
existed from time immemorial in Wolseley Park, 
which adjoins to Cauk Chase, Staffordshire. 

C. S. GREAVES. 


Early Caricatures (2™ S. iii, 128.) — Three of 


those inquired after by J.F. are mentioned in 
Wright's England under the House of Hanover, 
viz. “European Races,” vol. i. p. 165.; “The 
Reason,” i. 181. ; and “ The Funeral of Faction,” 
i. 184. Most likely the two others are also men- 
tioned, but have escaped my notice. The allusions 
are to politico-historical matters which could 
hardly be condensed within the limits of an “ An- 
swer to Minor Queries.” J. Eastwoop. 


Queen Mary's Signet Ring (2™ S. iii. 146.) — 
It appears from the following letter to The Times, 
Dec. 1853, that fac-similes of this seal were sold 
to sightseers at Holyrood : 


“Tread with interest your able article of the 30th of 
November, in which you show that the British Sovereign 
is empowered by the Act of Union to ‘settle the arms 
and flag question as he or she might best think fit.’ But 
are you aware that Queen Mary, the mother of James I. 
King of Great Britain, actually bore the arms of Scotland 
in the second quarter, as borne now, when she assumed 
the arms of England in defiance of Queen Elizabeth? 
They are so engraved upon a signet ring ‘from the col- 
lection of the late Earl of Buchan,’ as certified upon the 
little boxes containing fac-similes of the seal, and sold to 
all sightseers at Holyrood Palace. 

“1 recollected mine by chance, and enclose an impres- 
sion of the seal, by which you will see that the arms 
of England and France are placed in the first and fourth 


“If any of your readers can instance other seals of Q. 
Mary in which the same arrangement of arms is observed 
they may perhaps calm the indignation of the gallant 
Scots, and will certainly oblige A Tyro iv Heravpry. 

“ Dec. 14, 1853.” 


As this communication gives some information 
respecting the seal in the late Earl of Buchan’s 


| collection, it may be worth preserving in con- 


nexion with Henrt's letter from “ A Constant 
Reader.” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Twins, Martin Heifer, Free-martin (2™ S. iii. 
148.) —I have often heard it stated that a girl 
twin with a boy would never be a mother. I 
know of no case to prove this, but have repeatedly 
had twin calves, and in every instance, perhaps 
half a dozen, the female, when twin with a bull, 
has not only been barren, but has grown more to 
resemble the ox than the cow. The horns have 
been larger and the bone coarser. ‘Twin heifers, 
according to my experience, have always been 
prolific. But I have been told on good authority 


| that in rare instances the Free-martin does breed. 





quarters of the shield; those of Scotland in the second 


quarter, and those of Ireland in the third quarter. 

“ Did Queen Mary thereby intend to insult her own 
subjects and ancient kingdom, or did she act according to 
the usages of heraldry in days when its laws were strictly 
defined and observed ? 


The name Martin, or Free-martin, is, I fancy, 


derived from St. Martin, perhaps from the beef 


being, as it is to this day, considered better than 
ordinary ox beef it was especially kept for Martin- 
mas, a great feast with our ancestors, and the 
commencement of the slaughtering season when 
salt meat was the only winter supply. As a proof 
of the feasting on St. Martin’s day, I give an ex- 
tract from Lord Molesworth's account of Den- 
mark, p. 10., 1694. 

“ Seldom taking fresh fish, and scarce any flesh unless 
on some extraordinary festivals, as on St. Martin’s Eve, 


| when each family in Denmark, without fail, makes merry 


with a roasted goose for supper.” 

Black puddings were with us much used at 
Martinmas. See Antiquities of the Common Peo- 
ple, p. 355. A. Hour Waite. 


Your correspondent will find much interesting 
matter on this subject in John Hunter's celebrated 
paper on the “ Free-Martin” in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1779. It is reprinted, with some 
additional notes, in Mr. Palmer's edition of his 
Works, 4 vols. 8vo., Lond. 1837. 

Vincent STERNBERG. 

Solomon's Judgment (2™ S. i. 270.) — Some 
time since one of your correspondents desired to 
know a parallel to Solomon's Judgment. One 
occurs in Gesta Romanorum. Three youths to 


| decide a — are desired by their referee, the 


King of Jerusalem, to shoot at their father’s dead 
body. One only refuses; and to him, as the 
rightful heir, the legacy is awarded. 

In Harl. MS. 4523. is a similar story told as 


| occurring in the kingdom of Pegu: one woman's 


child is carried away by an alligator; she and 
another mother claim a child ; they are desired to 
pull for it; the infant cries, and one instantly 
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quits her hold, and the judge awards the child to Q ” if the pagination of part i., and epistles 2. 3. 


her. 
The former incident was frequently quoted in 
the pulpit. The Emperor Claudius (Suetonius in 


| and 4. of The Essay on Man, is 


Claud., c. xv.), when a woman refused to acknow- | 


ledge her son, ordered them to be married. The 
mother confessed her child at once. Probably 
this is the incident for which the inquiry was 
made. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Fashions (2™ S. iii. 33.) — A correspondent 
asked for some notices of fashions in dress, &c. I 
therefore send a few notes on the subject. 

A Merry Andrew wore a laced hat in 1714. 
(Spectator, 572.) 

In 1793-4, pantaloons, cropped hair, and shoe- 
strings, the total abolition of hair powder, buckles 
and ruffles characterised the men, while ladies 
exhibited heads rounded & la Victime, 4 la Guil- 
lotine. (Wraxall’s Memoirs, i. 142.) 


The fashion of ladies of quality taking Brazil | 


snuff in church is mentioned in Spectator, 344. 

In 1692 gentlemen wore a neckcloth called 
Steenkirk, so called from being first noticed at 
that battle; for a similar reason a famous wig in 
1706 was called Ramilies. (7b. 335.) 

Whiskers were not worn in 1712. Ladies rode 
in hat and feathers, coats and periwigs. (Jb. 331.) 

They beat drums under a bridegroom's win- 
dows at the same period. (Jb. 364.) 

Colours in dress marked the politics of the 
wearer, “The spirit of party did not blend with 
the colour of Burke's apparel ; he rarely or never 
came to the House in Blue and Buff.” (Wraxall, 
ll. 275.) 

Fox used to attend the House when a young 
man in a hat and feather; but in 1781 usually 
wore a frock coat and buff waistcoat, the uniform 
of Washington. (Jb. ii. 229.) 

Rigby was dressed in a dress suit of purple, 
without lace or embroidery, close buttoned, with 
his sword thrust through the pocket. (Jd. ii. 214.) 

Mackenzigs Watcort, M.A. 


“ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord” (2™ §. iii. 155.) 
—I may state that in the Scottish episcopal 
churches in the diocese of Aberdeen, it is very 
generally done, the precise words used being 
“ Thanks be to thee, O God, for this Thy glorious 
Gospel.” 

In the late Bishop Terry's edition of a Scotch 
Prayer-Book, published in 1849, these words are 
inserted in the rubric. This Pr: ayer-Book is not 
regarded as authoritative, but in this and some 
other points the rubric may be taken as a fair test 
of the existence of this catholic practice in the 
Scotch churches. J. R. 

Aberdeenshire. 


“The Essay on Man” (2S. iii. 3.) ra i 
M.C. A. be kind enough to say through “N. § 


continuous from 
1. to 80., and at the same time give a copy of the 
Advertisement at the end of the 4th Epistle, as 
noted in the second paragraph of his article. 

S. Wson. 


Traditions through few Links (2™ S. ii. passim.) 
— Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Lady Stuart, 
thus writes of his mother 
“ As she was very old, and had an excellent memory, 
she could draw without the least exaggeration or affecta- 
tion the most striking pictures of the pastage. If I have 
been able to do anything in the way of painting the past 
times, it is very much from the studies with which she 
presented me, She connected a long period of time with 
the present generation, for she remembered, and had often 
spoken with a person who perfectly recollected the battle 
of Dunbar, and Oliver Cromwell’s subsequent entry into 
Edinburgh.” 
THRELKELD. 
Cambridge. 
Mayors re-elected (2™ §. ii. 384. 477. ; iii. 19. 
99. 159.) — The following is a list of the lord 
mayors * of London, who have held office for more 


| than three years :— 





A.D. Times. 
1189- 13 21% 2. 24 


Henry Fitz-Alwyn - 
6 


Robert Serle - ° 





Richard Reuger - - y 4 
Roger le Duc - - 1 8 5 
Andrew Bokerell _ 7. 6 
Richard Hardell - 1 8. 5 
Thomas Fitz-Thomas - 1262-5. 4 
Gregory Rokeslie - 1275-81. 7 
Rauf de Sandwitch - 1286. 88-93 6 
Sir Johan Breton - 1294-7. 1 
Johan Blount - - 1801-7. 7 
Nicholas Faryndone - 1308, 13. 20, 3. 4 
Hammond Chyckwell - 1319. 21-2. 24-5, 27. 6 
Johan Lewkyn - - 1348. 58. 65. 6. 4 


Since 1366 several lord mayors have served a 
second, and some few a third year; but there is 
not a single instance, I believe, of one having been 
re-elected for a fourth time. (See Haydn's Dic- 
tionary of Dignities.) Mercator, A.B. 


Mistletoe, how produced? (2™ S. iii. 60.) — P. 
J. F. Gantitton will be probably disappointed 
with the result of his experiment last Christmas, 
as the berries of the mistletoe are not generally 
ripe before March or April. 

W. E. M. is disposed to think that the seed is 
never dropped in the muting of birds; but I bee 
lieve it is well known in Herefordshire, that the 
berry of the mistletoe is a favourite food of the 
missel-thrush (Turdus viscivorus). Indeed, it is 
thought, from the fact of the glutinous pulp of the 
berry being sometimes m: ade into a kind of bird- 
lime, that the proverb —“ Turdus malum sibi 


* To be accurate I should say “fourteen mayors and 
one lord mayor,” for it was not until the year 1354 that 
the prefix of “lord ” was granted by Edward III. to the 
chief magistrate of the city. 
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eacat” — has taken its rise from the missel-thrush 


eating the fruit of the mistletoe. 

There are about twenty kinds of trees in Eng- 
land to which the mistletoe will attach itself, and 
the best plan to propagate the plant is to crush a 
ripe berry on the under surface of a branch of the 
tree on which it is desired to grow it. In twelve 
months the radicle will have got firm hold, and 
then the green leaves will begin to show them- 
selves. W. 2 


Allusions in Epistle to Sir John Hill (2™ §. iii. 
127.) —It is to be lamented that owners, and still 
more that borrowers, of books should scribble im- 
pertinences on the margins. The only ground 
which the annotator in this case could have had 
for writing “ Cheyne” and “ Foote” was, that one 
was a dramatist and the other a physician. In the 
Symposion, when Pausanias has finished his speech, 
Aristophanes, whose turn is next, is seized with a 
fit of hiccups, and asks Eriximachus to prescribe 
for him, and to change places in speaking. Erixi- 
machus consents, and tells him to hold his breath, 
to gargle his throat with water, and should these 
fail, to take something to tickle his nose, — ava- 
AaSdv m1 TowvTov oly Kvhouo by thy piva, wrdpe, — 
which will be a certain cure. I need not say that 
the “7” was not a “ pinch of snuff.” 

The “saint” is Chrysostom : 

“(Quanto id firmius, et clarius ad Atticam vim et ele- 
gantiam loquendi, qua pollet Aristophanes, ostendendam, 
quod maximum Orientis lumen, Johannes Antiochenus, 
cui illud nomen aureum Chrysostomi posteritas dedit, hoc 
auctore uti, et magistro faciende et poliende orationis 
non recusarit. Ferunt enim hunc illius comeedias duode- 
triginta, cum supersunt nobis undecim duntaxat, lectitisse 
studiose, atque etiam pulvillo, cum dormitum iret, sub- 
jecisse,; perinde quasi ac deponeret tantum scriptorem 
e manibus quam tardissime, et primo quoque tempore 
repeteret intermissam lectionem, Ex quo dupliciter imi- 
tatione et exemplo profecerit ; primum ut acer plerumque 
ac vehemens esset in notandis et perstringendis moribus, 
mulierum presertim ; deinde ut perbene Grace loqueretur, 
faciliusque ac solutius, quam ceteri, verbis explicare sen- 
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the same. Might not the expression have come 
naturally from this circumstance? THReLKexp, 
Cambr:dge. 


“ Quack,” Derivation of (1* S. v. 347.; 2"°S. 
iii. 17.)— May not the word quacke, in Mr. 
Kingsley’s extract from Hollinshed, mean quake or 
ague? An ague-doctor must have had much em- 
ployment, and if successful, great renown, in those 
days of fens, marshes, and undrained land. 

Sry ites. 

Homeric Verse (2™ §. iii. 107.) — Has not your 
contributor somewhat murdered the wit of this 
line by substituting @co fur véo, as opposed to 


| &vBpes ? 


tentias.”—F. Vavassor, De Ludicré Dictione, p. 80., Paris, 


1658. 
H. B. C. 

U. U. Club, 

Showing the White Feather (1" S. v. 309. ; 2™ 
8. ii. 79.) — Why should the custom instanced by 
J. P. give rise to the application of the above ex- 
pression to cowards ? — unless we suppose that 
pilgrims were accounted cowards in a chivalric 
age: GAMECocK’s answer seems to come nearer 
the truth. It is well known that fear will turn a 
man’s hair white. 

“ My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor turned it white in a single night, 
As men’s have done from sudden fear.” 
So also we read of a case where the face of a 
black cat, after she had been worried by a dog, 
turned perfectly white. Fowls’ feathers have done 


Freshmen would be the very class to adopt the 
slang appellation of May for old Nicholson, while 
the older men, &v3pes, would consider it undigni- 
fied. At least I have always heard the line quoted 
with véo:, and not @eol. 

Excepting on the occasion when degrees are 
conferred in the Senate House, I know not when 
the term @e0i would be applicable to Cambridge 
students. They then rival “the gods” of a thea- 
tre without doubt. J.C. 0. 


Epitaph (2™ S. iii. 107.) — The magniloquent 
epitaph which Dr. Doran sends you from Wolver- 
hampton is almost rivalled by the following upon 
Mr. John Bolton, a clock and watchmaker (de- 
ceased 1821), which I copied several years ago in 
the churchyard of St. Margaret, Durham : 

“Ingenious artist! few thy skill surpast 

In works of art, yet death has beat at last! 
Though conquer’d, yet thy deeds will ever shine, 
Time can’t destroy a genius large as thine.” 


W. D. Macray. 


Marriage by Proxy (2™ S. iii. 150.) — Heylin 
says that the Arch-Duke Maximilian by proxy 
married Anne Duchess of Bretagne, “ which mar- 
riage he consummated by a ceremony in those 
days unusual.” When was it usual ? 

“For his ambassador, attended with a great Train of 
Lords and Ladies, bared his leg unto the knee, and put 
the same within the sheets of the Duchess, taking pos- 
session thereby of her Bed and Body.” 

But she was afterwards married to Charles VIII, 
his “ divines ” holding — 

“That this pretended consummation was rather an 
invention of Court than any way firm by the laws of the 


Church.” 
R. W. Hackwoop. 
How do Oysters make their Shells? (2™ S. ii. 
228.; iii. 158.) — Your correspondents Mr. H. 
Waite, and R. W. appear to entertain the opinion 
that the shells of oysters are formed by the lime 
contained in the sea-water. By referring to Ro- 
get's Bridgewater Treatise they will find a very 
interesting chapter “On the Structure and Forma- 
tion of the Shells of Mollusca,” correcting their 
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idea, and giving information too valuable to allow 
of its being abridged for your pages. H. J. 
Handsworth, 


Leaning Towers and Crooked Spires (2™ S. iii. 
18.) — Respecting the crooked spire of Great 
Yarmouth church, now pulled down, a facetious 
friend and antiquary, who remembers it standing 
when he was a boy, says that traditionally it 
became awry as follows. ‘The ladies of Great Yar- 
mouth were in ancient times, long since immemo- 
rial, distinguished as being as chaste as Aspasia ; 
however, at length a nymph of immaculate purity 
presented herself for the hymeneal altar, when the 
spire was so much delighted and surprised, that it 
involuntarily made an obeisance out of compli- 
ment to the fair virgin, and never afterwards re- 
sumed its upright position again. Jocosus. 


“ The Oxford Savage” (2™ §S. ii. 332.) — My 
copy of the Oxford Sausage has a date ; it runs: 

“ The Oxford Sausage, or Select Poetical Pieces, written 
by the most celebrated Wits of the University of Oxford, 
adorned with Cuts engraved in a New Taste, and Designed 
by the Best Masters. 

* Tota merum Sal.’ — Lucr. iv. 1156, 

London, printed for J. Fletcher & Co., at the Oxford 
theatre, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, and sold by the 


+o 


Booksellers of Oxford and Cambridge, 1764, pp. 203. 
The table of contents occupies six pages. 
lection is a very good one ; it would, however, be 
considered in these days rather too free. 
S. Wason. 
Brickwork, its Bond (2™ §. iii. 149.) — I more 
than suspect that Trower is no bricklayer, and 
mistook a wooden house faced with mathematical 
tiling for one of brick. These tiles were much in 
use some years since, especially near the sea. 
Many specimens may be seen at Brighton of the 
black glazed tile. The corners of a house so 
built always betray it. A. Horr Wuire. 


The First Brick Building in Ei gland (2"* §. iii. 
95.) —Your correspondent, Dr. Doran, is in error 
when he names a castle of the reign of Henry VI. 
as the earliest brick building in the kingdom. The 
art, which had been lost since the time of the Ro- 
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Githe’s Paganism (2™ §. iii. 69.) — 

“Die Orthodoxen waren ungehalten gegen den alten 
Heiden, wie man Githe allgemein in Deutschland nennt ; 
sie fiirchteten seinen Einfluss auf das Volk dem er durch 
lichelnde Dichtungen, ja, durch die unscheinbarsten Lie- 
derchen, seine Weltansicht einflisste; sie sahen in ihm 
den gefihrlichsten Feind des Kreuzes, das ihm, wie er 
sagte, so fatal war wie Wanzen, Knoblauch, und Tabak; 
nemlich so ungefahr lautet die Xenie, die Githe auszus- 
prechen wagte, mitten in Deutschland, ein Lande wo 
jenes Ungezeifer, der Knoblauch, der Tabak, und das 
Kreuz, in heiliger Allianz iiberall herschend sind.” — 
Zur Geschichte der neuern schinen Literatur in Deutsch- 
land, von 11, Heine, Th. 1, p. 114., Paris, 1840. 

“So ungefahr lautet die Xenie,” rather indi- 
cates a conclusion drawn by Heine from the Xenie 
generally, than a passage to be quoted. If there 
is such it has escaped my notice; but the Xenie, 
though pleasant reading, are seldom read continu- 
ously. The indexes to Boas’s and Saupe’s editions 
are of titles and names only. This is not a reply 
to J. T. N.’s Query, but it may suggest the track 
on which one may be found. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 





A Leading Coach: Hobby Groom (2™ §. iii. 68.) 
—May not this expression be held to signify a car- 
riage, the horses of which were ded by grooms in 
state liveries, for the purpose of conferring ad- 
ditional dignity upon the royal personages for 
whose use the equipage was designed? Of the 
etymology of the term “ bottle groom” I am ig- 
norant; but, as according to Bailey the word 
hobby signifies a “ mare,” it would not be difficult 
to comprehend the duties of a groom with this 
prefix to his name. Joun Pavin Puruirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


The hobby groom seems to have been a ser- 
vant kept in the royal stables, as a mounted 
messenger, to be despatched on any necessary 
occasion or emergency. When George III. was 
seized with that afllictive malady which caused 


| sd much concern to his loyal subjects, he was, 


mans, is said to have revived at least half a cen- | 


tury sooner than the above date, viz. in the time of 
King Richard II]., and Kingston-upon-Hull claims 
the first specimens of the revived art. 


Sir Micael | 


de la Pole repaired and strengthened the town | 


wall with towers of brick; these no longer remain ; 
but the transept of Trinity Church, also of the 
same material, is censidered the oldest brick build- 
ing, not Roman, in Britain. I refer your corre- 
spondent to The Parliamentary Gazetteer, art. 
“ Kingston,” and to Tymms’ County Topographer, 
vol. vi., which are my authorities, R. L. 
Gt. Lever. 


Nov. 29, 1788, removed from Windsor to Kew ; 
and a few days after the following extract from 
the London Chronicle appeared in that paper : 
“ Kew, Friday Night, Dec. 5, 1788 
4 past 10 o’clock. 
“ Hurst, the hobby-grvom, is this moment sent, as fast as 
possible, to bring Mr. Dundas (the medical gentleman 
attending his Majesty) from Richmond.” 


’ 


Tueta. 
Thirty Years’ War (2™ §. iii. 148.) —I beg to 
inform your correspondent J. X. H. that in my 
copy of the Geschichte des dreissigfihrigen Kriegs, 
published at Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1850, the 
following are the words attributed to Gustavus 
Adolphus at the battle of Liitzen: 
“Ich habe genug, Bruder, suche du nur dein Leben zu 


retten.” 
E. J. 


Lan peter, Cardiganshire. 
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Tyburn and Banbury (2™ S. iii. 92.) — Your 
Note in regard of “ Banbury ” standing as an 
equivalent of “ Puritan” in the passage from Sir 
Thomas Overbury, is at variance with Beesley’s 
History of Banbury, p. 458., where reference is 
made to a newspaper of 1641 in Lord Spencer’s 
library at Althorp, which has the following pas- 
sage: “ Since the memorable execution of ‘Tinkers 
in this towne, no severity of any itinerant Judge 
hath been filed upon our records.” May not 
Tyburn and Banbury, therefore, have been re- 
garded as sy nonymous by Sir Thomas Ove whery 
Possibly some of your re ‘aders mi iy be able to give 
some account of the circumstance refe red to. 
The execution must have taken place long prior 
to the date of the newspaper aforesaid, 1613 being 
the year of Sir Thomas's death. ForEstTARIvs. 


J. George Holman (2™ S. iii. 172.) — Allow me 
to correct an error into which Mr, Lowne has 
fallen, and also one in your reply to his Query. 
First, Holman was not a contemporary of Garrick 
as an actor; the latter left the stage in June, 
1776, and died in January, 1779. Holman made 
his first appearance on any stage on the 25th 
April, 1785. The character was Romeo, the place 
Covent Garden. The debutant was named (in a 
prologue, spoken by Hull) as a: young Oxonian. 
You are wrong in supposing that graceful, but 
over-zealous Holman left England in 1810. His 
last season was at the Haymarket, in 1811, where, 
during the month of August, he played Jaflier to 
his daughter’s Belvidera, Lord Townly to her 
Lady Townly, Horatio to her Calista (Fair Peni- 
tent), Osmond to her Angela (Castle Spectre), 
Zorinski, and finally, his last appearance on the 
English stage, Faulkland to his daughter's Julia, 
on the 12th September, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Gibbs. Of about a dozen characters of which he 
was the original representative, only two, Harry 
Thunder in 
The Road to Ruin, are known to modern playgoers. 

J. Doran. 


Inscriptions on Bells (2 S. iii. 147.) —In 
Fox's Monks and Monasteries occurs the following : 


“Great Tom of Christchurch had this inscription not 
long since remaining upon it: ‘Jn Thome laude 
Bien Bom sine fraude,’” 


resono 


R. W. Hacxwoop. | 


* Cow and Snuffers” (2™ §. ii. 20.) —I believe 
the farce that Juverna alludes to, and where he 
will find ‘* Looney M°Twolter,” and his song, is 
The Review, or The Wags of Windsor, a musical 
farce in two acts, by George Colman, Jun. I. K. 


Meaning of “ Two Turkeyses and London Dra- 
pers” (2™ S. iii. 168.) — In my edition of Cam- 
den’s Remains (the fifth), dated 1637, the passage 
appears as quoted by Mr. Lower. A young lady 
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Wild Oats, and Harry Dornton in | 


[294 S. Ne 62., Man. 7. °67, 


(Miss Ellen) suggests as a solution the comparison 

of two turquoises together; or as “the London 

Drapers,” Messrs. Swan and Edgar, or Hodge and 

Lowman, for instance, would compare Coventry 

ribbons with Lyons manufacture, or a love of a 

Genoa velvet with Spitalfields. S. H. H, 
St. John’s Wood. 
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Beavries or rar Enxotusa Daama. 4 Vols. Published by G. Robin- 

son. 1777. 

Woapswoarrn's Excension. 1814. 

#«* Letters, stating partic ulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messrs. Br & Dator, Publishers of ** NOTES Xp 
QUERIES,” 186. F leet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the 
the gentlemen by whom they arc 
dresses are given for that purpose : 
London, 1824. Vol. 


following Books to be sent direct to 

required, and whose names and ad- 

Ronearson’s Wonns. 8vo. Vil. 
& Co. 

Brackstone’s Com MENTARIES 
deli & Davies. Vols. I. & I 

Evements or Carticism. Bell & Creech, Edinburgh, 
Cadell, London. Vol. 

Inuusreations of tae Pustic Burnomwes or Le By P 
Britton. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo.. We . 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, 


Smith, Elder, 
15th Edition. By Christian. 8vo. Ca. 
7th Edition. svo. 
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“ When Greek joined Greek then was the tug of war” — 
Nat Lee's Alexander the Great. 
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PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
CHOLCH NOTE 


YROM 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Vol, I. — History. 


Tt having been suggested that from the valuable materials scattered 
hrough the FIRST SEKIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, a Selection 
"O14 ular Volumes, each deve anal to some particular subject, might 
with adv ~y re be pre ! r emer ts Rave been made for that 
purpose, an 1e FIRST Vor U ME , containin collection of interest- 
i iisTORK AL NOTES AND ME MORANDA, will be ready 


very shortly 


This will be followed by similar volumes illustrative of BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATt RE, FULK LORE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &e. 


London ; BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 








